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CHAFTER !• 

Introdnotlon ^ 

ni« record of how drama in the eighteenth century broke 
down into the noYol has not hitherto been gathered together 
into a formal articlOt nor has the influence of fielding* the 
dramatist 9 been traced in the temporary mergizig of these 
types • The purpose of this thesis is to bring these facts 
into their historical relation. 

The noTel may be regarded as a literary form* as a so«- 
eial manifestation* or as a comment on life. In the follow* 
izig pages* it will be conceiyed of in its three- fold aspect* 
but narrowed to its relation to the drama in scope* in field* 
and in foxm. 

Kach has been written upon the difference between the 
drama and the novel* some critics holding that they are rival 
arts* the one thriving as the other declines; others* again* 
that the difference is not fondamental. A rapid survey of 
the historical relations of the drama and the novel would 
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seem to confirm the first # Professor Walter Raleigh men- 

tioas many instances in the literary history of SnglanA 

1 
where the one art has thrived at the expense of the other* 

Bat a glance at contemporary literature where drama and 
novel floarlsh side by side shows men achieving in both -« 
Barrie, Qalsworthy^ Bennett, D'annauBlo; and the past re* 
veals a long roll of famous novelists that have done not- 
able work in drama» among ibom are Qoethe, Uansoni, Hngo, 
and Tolstoi. fhis wo aid seem to indicate that both arise 
from the same art impalse and satisfy the same aesthetic 
craving. A familiar experience will, however, brix^ to 
light a difference that most be reckoned witht the draisa- 
tisation of a novel shows at once that the scenes k fair # 
of a given novel are not those of a drama based apon the same 
Shis is aocoanted for by Brander Matthews as determined by 
Branetiere's law of the drama, ''the hero knowing what he 



wants and bending all his powers to the accomplishment of 
his purpose. * Bat the same assertion of the hero's will 
is essential to all great novels. Braneti^re and Matthews, 
seemingly, have still in mind the old prose fiction narra- 
tive, as the comparison of the ''I'igaro'' of Beaomarchais 
and ^QtX Bias** of Lesage would indicate. 



m 



1« Valter Baleigh. She Snglish Novel, pp. 87-109. 
2. Brand .r lljatthewa. A Stady of the Dreuoa. p. 95 
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Practical experience in the dramatization of novels has con- 
vinced the writer that the difference between the novel and 
the drama is not psychologically ; fundamental but rather a 
matter of treatment and method* The novel admits of a fuller , 
freer presentation of life, and the direct interpretation of 
the author; whereas, the drama* limited by time and spacer 
BKLSt select only the crucial moments for presentation, and 
be subject to varying interpretations of actors • 

Herein lies one of the most significant facts in rela- 
tion to the rise of the novel; and herein lies the factor 
that largely determined the special field of each. The 
raison d'etre in both drama and novel is the clash of human 
interests that makes for plot. In the elder days of art, 
this clash was between man and fate, and even the Romantic 
drama of the ELisabethans made its hero survive or fall as 
he made or failed to make the infinite choice. But the idea 
of a man so hedged about by circumstances, so trammelled up 
in his environment that he must survive or fall by the law 
within these t as well as the law within himself - in short, 
the modem idea of determinism or realism had, as yet, in 
the early eighteenth century, to be reckoned with in the 
world of art. 
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It shall be the purpose of this thesis to show that the 
noYel came Into heizig because the drama^ the preTaillng lit* 
erary form of creative art, failed to meet the demands made 
upon It by the age, with its new democracy, its new sympathy 
for fellow man, and its new realism; that its field was tem- 
porarily determined by the nature of this demand, and its 
form largely moulded upon the rules of the older art; and 
that this field and this form were fixed by the work of 
Henry Pi elding, one of the greatest of English novelists ^ 
and one of the chief figures in the dramatic history of 
his century. 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Decline of the Drana * 

In the early part of the eighteenth century^ many forces 
were at work for the disintegration of the drama • The superl) 
vitality achieved through the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries was already showing signs of slackening energy* Restora-- 
tion Tragedy had sacrificed everything to pomp and deoorom; 
and comedy, although it had received new life from Holiere 
through stolen plot and vulgar imitation^ had failed to catch 
his sturdy morality and keen insight into characters* The 
English dramatists t brilliant, witty, clever, as they were, 
seemed to confase the plain-speaking of Holiere with foul 
phrasing and filthiness of thought, until the term "'Restora- 
tion dramatist** has come to connote **corrupt dramatist** to 
the mind of the literary student* Respectable people turned 
away from the play-house in disgust and sought for amusement 
and instruction in the new forms of literature • A widespread 
reading public had come into existence; public taste and morals 
were being elevated by the didactic essays of the day* 

At the beginning of the century (1700), Congreve, the best 
of the Restoration comedy writers, had written **The Way of the 
World**, perhaps the nearest approach to the intellectual and 
moral heights attained by Moliere, but it left its audience 
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oold. The play-^golng public would have none of It. Oongreve 
in disgust retired from the dramatic field though he was scarce 
thirty years of age« 

The truth of the matter is that public taste had changed* 
that awakening of soul, that tenderness of spirit and expan* 
sion of synpathy which was soon to express Itself in the world- 
wide Bomantic movement » had already been working radical changes 
in Bnglish life and thought. Flay^-goers began to crave a dif«- 
ferent kind of play, a play that had to do with the common pe6« 
pie, a play that would touch the heart --springs. In 1698 Jeremy 
Collier had published his famous protest: ^A Short Tiew of the 
Frofaneness and Immorality of the English Stage^, and it had 
brought about some changes in the drama. There was an in«- 
creased sobriety, a more human tone, but there was also a fall- 
ing off in literary quality and a curious degradation of the 
language to a vernacular, full of colloquialisms and contrac- 
tions* 

Tanbrogh, Tarquhar, and Otway, the last of the Best era- 
tionists, show marks of this change. In his later comedies^ 
Tanbrugh presents everyday life with marvelous fidelity, not- 
ably in his last and best, ''The Confederacy", where two middle- 
class scriveners with their wives and families are shown pur- 
suing their daily avocations, and even an old-clothes dealer 
and her son are introduced; but Corinna, the heroine, is a 
product of the Bestoration stage, not of life. 
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Tarqiihar made some effort to get oomedy back to life. 
'^The Beaxiz-Stratagem'' yields sncli well-drawn characters as 
the Squire and Hrs. Sullen, the ingenuous Archer, the muddle- 
headed servant Scrub, and the rascally landlord Boniface. In 
his last play, '*3?he Recruiting Officer**^ he comes even nearer 
in the portrayal of Captain Plume and Sergeant Eite« There 
is in farquhar this touch with real life and a tenderness con-» 
trasting with the hard cynicism of those that had preceded him; 
but there is no departure from the dramaturgy of the times, al-^ 
though he perceived that the play was merging into the novel. 
In 170S he is quoted as saying: ^Comedy is no more at present 
than a well* formed tale handsomely told, as an agreeable vehicle 
for counsel and reproof.^ 

In tragedy the change is more radical. The gentle Otway 
turns aside from foreign themes to the writing of tender ^ domes-' 
tic plays, wh 1 oh f though dull and flat^ anticipate that striving 
for moral rectitude and that humility of spirit which later char- 
acterises the works of Bichardson. ^The Orphans'* shows a 
ohanged interpretation of life. Castalio brings about his own 
undoing by reason of hie sneers at marriage and his bad faith 
to his brother. But the attempted realism in the colloquial- 
isms and contractions of the style only serve to spoil passages 
in which the pathos is really true and sincere. The dying 
speeeh of Honimia has in it the elements of greatness, but it 



1 - Restoration Plays* Sveryman Ed. p. 17 (Cited from Oosse.) 
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lacks the sabllmatlon of elevated poetry. Otway'8 playa 
become moral dlsqalaltlozia and losg-drawn^^oat scenea of dlf- 
fased tragic passion. 

In response to the new tasts for fact and detail » 
Oongreve had. In 169£, prodooed ^Incognita*, which he calls 
*a brief novel** to distlngoish it from the long-winded, fan- 
taatlo romances of the past. In his dedioation% he saya 
It is the first to observe dramatio laws; the acene la laid 
iB florenoe; the time la limited to three daya; the action 
la aplrited and worka ap rapidly to a clever denoa&ment. It 
la a realiatio tale **deallng with average contemporary life**, 
bat it is still a drama in treatment. It has none of the 
leisarely unfolding of plot, the minute introspection, or the 
analysis of emotional states that were to catch the self- 
consoioas readlxig pablio of the age. Ihe "novel'' was not a 
SDCcess and Congreve tamed hie attention to the stage , writ- 
ing plays TThich are sensnal and profane , bat brilliant in 
dialogae and repartee. 

In all of these fotlle efforts of the dramatists to cope 
with the pablio demand ^ we see a more or less oonscloaa merg- 
ing of the typea. In passing^ It is Inter js ting to note some 
significant parallelisms. Gongreve handles his story with a 



!• Cited from Salelgh: She Sngllsh Sovel, p. lOS. 
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wit and hamor that is a foretaste of Fielding, and he breaks 
into it with the same ingentzoas disoassion of hie oharaotere, 
fearf al lest he shoald err ''in some material pin or other in 
the sticking of which maybe the whole grace of the drapery 
depended'^''- - and all this in delicate mock-heroie* Che stady 

of Otway reveals a striking similarity of treatment and theme 

2 
to Richardson's ''Clarissa Barlowe" - in the sorrows of Uonimia 

and Belvidera » in the relentless and passionless parsait of 
Monimia by Polydore» in the moral tone and long-drawn^ oat 
scenes of distress, and in occasional passages of great ten- 
derness and beaoty* InBeei, it is generally conceded that 
Blohardson's familiarity with Otway, eolley Cibber, Lillo» 
and Steel* gave direction to his ''Dramatic Barrative" method ^ 
4ialogas essbodied in a series of letters , event opon event 
moving forward with camalative force to an inevitable catas* 
tr ophs • 

However 9 these attempts of the dramatists failed to 
elieit response in London aodiences. She machinery of 
Bestoration drama proved inadeqoate for convincing presenta** 
tioa of simple domestic themes » or of the new realism^ already 
inflaenced by the determinism of Locke and Hobbes* Sarah 
Yielding cooiplained that an audience wonld sit anmoved at the 



!• Baleigh: She Snglish Hovel, p. 103« 

Z. !Ehe Orphans. 

S« Venice Preserved. 
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death of Cato; anS ttey probably did; for the philosophy that 
ueoeseitated Cato's death was oat of harmony with modem think- 
Ing. 

Bot tears were not wanting. "Sentiment** was Just what the 
aadienoes desired , and the tone of drama was soon to change to 
Beet this demand. At the close of the last cent Dry » Sryden 
had declared that the end of dramatic poetry is to "instroet 
delightf Dlly*; bot the first qaarter of the new centary saw 
the inaDgoration of a comedy that was not at all intended to 
he %omie hat to be pathetic « a comedy that called for tears 
rather than laughter! In London^ the new form was called 
^Sentimental -Comedy**; in France » **Comedie*Larmoyante**« She 
xiames connected with this new species are obscare with the 
notable exception of Richard Steele. Williaa Llllo, Bdward 
lEoore* and Richard Cnmberlanft wrote a few representative plays* 

Steele was a humorist » a moralist, a man of infinitely 
tender heart and large sympathies » bat he was not a dramatist, 
and he soon found the nataral outlet for his genios in the 
essay • His plays were very popalar bnt they left no per* 
manent issoe; it is significant that their period of prodac* 
tion almost covers the time of this phase of dramatic devel- 
opment: '*!Che Foneral**, 1702; **Xhe ^ing Lovers'',1703; *'She 
fender Hasband", 1705; and **!aie Consoioas LoTer**, 1722. 
Steele, himself, in" She Tender Hasband** seems to realize that 
he has cast his tiiemo into the wrong moald. ^'Oar smears,*' 
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■aye Captain Clermont » in *39ie ilender Haabanf*', **oan't farniah 
ODt a Romanoo; they'll make a pretty novel.** Sbe word novel s 
aa we have seen in Congreve'a **Inoognita"^ had already taken 
on the idea of social interest • **assamed to be founded on 
faot* being the accepted definition. 

Bnt Steele held to the dramatic form. He had taken the 
warning of Jereapy Collier to hearty and taming from the love* 
less license and bratal ferocity of the times » wrote in a new 
vein^ presenting tender homely scenes. ^'flie Ijring Lovers'* is^ 
howover^ spoiled by its tendency to sermonise; herein we find 
one of the first of the indictments against daelling that were 
afterward to become a sort of vogae with Richardson and 
Yielding. "She lender Hasband" was "damned for its piety**'^ 
bat this is Jast another evidence that "the dear pablio" cannot 
always be trasted to know when it is getting what is wants » for 
the play was really epoch-«aklng* It failed becaase Steele 
h&A no notion of play-s tract are cmd was always tripping op 
his art with his morals; bat it had in it jast what the peo- 
ple had been clamoring for; and those who later answered that 
demand satisfactorily^ drew freely and frankly apon this very 
play, - Yielding, ftoldsmith, Sheridan, and Jane Austen, each 



1. r? - 1 - p#58. 

£. Steele's Apology, p. 48. 



in his ont revpsotive field of art* Tbm roaazitio Biddy lipkin 
and her lover Humphrey Ou^hin^ the lawyer^ the gallant , and the 
aunt with her disjointed Snglidi, are the originals of like 
oharaoters in the later work of these writers* 

"Ihe Oonsoious Loyers^ is struok in a very sober tone, re* 
lieved hy the truly Restoration soenas between lorn and Fhillis 
below-* stair 8* We )iave the word of Parson Adsns that it oon-> 
tains ^Boam things almost solemn enough for a sermon* '^ 

With the self^-sams subjeots treated in this play of 
Eiohard Steele's and with the self-same appeal » eighteen years 
later « Riohardson oompletely oaptured the publio heart and in- 
augurated a literary revolution. It is no aooident that his 
novels present snoh parallels of oharaoterisation as Bevil of 
"The Oonsoious Lovers" and Sir Charles Grendison, of situa- 
tion as revealed in the histories of Indiena and Bignore 
Clementina 9 and of moral tone as seen in the earnest desire to 
present to a rouged and sated generation a model Christian gen- 
tleman^ disinterested and magnanimous of oonduot^ gentle of 
manner and speeoh. "Tour hero, Madn," says Bevil, is no 

2 

more then what evezy gentleman ought to be." The parellel- 
iSB is oarried even to the detail of the hero's principles 
against duelling* 



1. Joseph Andrews* III-6-122 

Z. II-1-41* 
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Steele^ all heart » triad to produoa a laughter of the 
heart, not of the head» as had the wits of the previous age* 
Bat he was nnfortTmate in the vehiole he ohose for his mes- 
sage* He had no power within the draoatie field, and it was 
not given him to see the new way. 

Vith sexxkimental-oomedy oame another salient innovation^ 
the introduction into drama of commonplace people in tragedy. 
Lillo's ^Ihe London Merchant^ or The History of Greorge Barnwell*, 
written in 1731, deals with the London merchant class* It has 
for its tragic hero an apprentice, hurried on to ruin, murder, 
and ignominious death by an infamous woman. Tom Davies, an 
actor and the biographer of David Garrick, says that up to 
this time no dramatist had "ever dared to introduce the char- 
acter of a merchant or his clerk into a tragedy."^ Turther* 
more, the play is founded on an old ballad^ and is written in 
prose, a radical departure tram the accepted rule; - all of 
whioli shows the democratic trent. The characters are natur- 
ally delineated; the treatment is sincere, but the play is not 
a great play. It was, however, warmly commended by Pope and 
praised by Queen Charlotte, and it retained the possession of 
the Bnglish stage for more than a century. **Oeorge Barnwell** 
was followed by **The Fatal Curiosity", in 1736, another 



1# Lillo: Dramatic Works. Some account of Mr« Lillo. p« 8 
S. Percy's "Reliques". 3d ser. Bk. Ill, Vo. 4. 
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tragedy of the people^ and, like tbe former, fouzaded on a bal- 
ladi an old man and woman, rediiced to desperation by poverty 
aid. ill-anocesa, nnrder a stranger who has lodged with them 
for the night and given into their keeping a oasket filled 
with his hard«»earned treasure. They find when too late, that 
he is their only son, retxurned to make their last days com- 
fortahle. la tiiis play, Lille reverts to hlank verse, and 
there are oooasional passages of elevated poetry, as in Aot 
III., whioh depiots the temptation of the aged eonple; the 
awful details of the tragic soene are powerfully depicted, 
but the dramaturgy is bad and the fatality is forced and nn- 
nattaral. Yielding produced this play at Haymarket, wrote 
the prologue, instructed the players, and commended the play 
to his own friends. Jcat it he set aside his own "lasquin**, 
and in 17S7 "tacked on 'She fatal Curiosity* to his Histor- 
ical Register".^ Bat in spite of his partial success in 
''domestic drama", LiUo went back to the "heroic play", pro-* 
ducing in 1738, "Ifariana", an adaptation of "Pericles, Prince 
of Tyre". On his death, fielding, in "The Champion", pays 
him a meat glowing tribute, saying, among other good things i 
''He had the spirit of an old Roman Joined to the innocence of 

o 

an.eoxly Christian." fielding was in perfect sympathy with 



^p» 



1« lillo: Sruiatio Worlct. Som. Aooonnt of Mr. Corge Llllo. p. 29 
2/ The Cliamplon. 1-30. 
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Xillo'8 point of ylew in theee dramsB; In "Joaeph IndrewB" h« 
Batirizee the oontBmpt with ihioh they were ii»t by mexi-of -let- 
ter a; the hype ror it leal poet is made to say that even Booth or 
Betterton oould make nothing of "those low^ dirty, last-dying- 
ape eohea which a fellow in the city of Wapplng, your Blllc or 
Lillo -> what was his name • called tragediea.'* 

The Togae continued izrt ermittently for some time. Edward 
Hooro's plays held popular favor for year a - "The foundling", 
1747*8; "Oil Blaa", 1761; and "The Gameater", 1763. The laat ia one 
of the domestic tragedies that haa lived. It haa been trana* 
lated into foreign languagea, and has kept the stage, down to the 
present day* 

London wept over the«:e sentimaGatal-comediea of "low" life, 
for London waa in a "weepizig^ mood; but the Britiah play-golng 
public can not be auatained by tear a along. 

Had these portents of the Bomantic upheaval been voiced 
by even one great dramatic genius, Bn^ish drama would have ez* 
panded to meet the new demand, as did the drama of Trance through 
the t^a gV^le jo ur^olse > and the work of Diderot, Toltaire, and 
Scribe; or swept on the tide of the new feeling, a "liberated", 
modernised drama would have evolved. Neither Lillo, nor Moore, 



!• II 1-10-116. 
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nor eyen Steele was gifted with the true dramatic instinct. 
Taste for murders and public executions had passed* Some- 
thing more is required of tragedy than pathos # There mnst 
be the element of the suhlime; if not in the subject^ then in 
Its treatment « the old Aristotelian doctrine still holding good* 
So this hectic spirit of sentimental^^oomedy only hindered for a 
time the healthy growth of pure comedy, and then died down; and 
thus another conscious effort to make the stage an interpreter 
of the new realism ^ even though of a **weeping" Tariety « ended 
In failure. The "weep" was Just as truly a part of the zeit* 
geist as the growing realism* 

Comedy all over the continent had achieved a larger theme 
and treatment, and had almost universally thrown off the tram«» 
mels of pseudo-classicism. But in England, after this one fu« 
tile effort of sentiment al^comedy, dramatic production suffered 
a lapse of fifty years, nothing of note heing produced until 
Goldsmith's "6ood--]latured Itea" in 1768, and Sheridan's "Rivals" 
in 177£. 

In spite of the moral awakening, the growing tenderness 
of spirit, and the new realism, drama filtered down through the 
oentury carrjring with it all the artificiality of the Restora- 
tion play. There was accordingly a positive revolt of the 
puhlic and of literature, likewise, from regular tragedy. This 
is noted hy Sarah Fielding in "David Simple", II. ^2, and also 



1 
In Bi6hard80xi*8 letters. Tragedy requiree rare talent in a 

plagrwrlgbt and rare receptiveness In an audience «^ "Heroic" 
drama is not strong in Its appeal. (The eighteenth centmry 
with its artificial poetic diction and its dread of anything 
Irregular 9 had run to the refined tameness and elegance of a 
Rove or the homhastical rant of a Lee« This **sham«»tragic 
lingo "^ was attacked by fielding in his "Tom Thistth^^ but it was 
not driven from the stage until much later. There was now a 
complete separation between literary and acting drama ^ the lit«> 
erary quality having decreased steadily from ]>rydem doim throiigh 
Otway, Lee, Southerne, Howe «• and almost in this same order. 
Southerne's "fatal Marriage" and "Oroonoko" are interesting 
only because of frequent mention in subsequent literature; 
and "Jane Shore" « 1714, is the only one of Rowe's plays that 
has lived. The last of the acting tragedies of real liter- 
ary merit is Young's "Revenge" (1VS1)» now neitber known nor 
read; Thompson's dramas have passed into oblivion; Johnson's 
"Irene" is known only through adverse criticism of it; liason's 
plegfs, throxigh Gray's letters; Phillips's "Distressed Mother"t 
through the reference in the de Cover ley papers; and Horne's 
"Douglas" (1T64), by the passage conned in grammar school • 



"ICf nanie is Horval, etc 



ft 
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1. Correspondence of Riohardson. IV-220. 

2. SaiatBbQzy; A Short Hletory of 2ngliah Llteratnre. T-637 

3. Ibid. 
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In oomedy, Ghsisbarland oontlnued to write serious « re-* 
fined ooxoedy-essays. Colley Oibb«ir and ICrs. Centllyre pro- 
duoed plays that laade some oonoession to the new moral standi 
ards* fairly gay, but freer flrom ** immorality and profaneness** 
than the plays of their immediate predeoessors, and muoh more 
human in tone. These plays have no literary value; Mrs. 
CentliTre's are nearer literature than Cibber's, whose bad 
gramnar ''furnished forth'' one of the most noted literary quar* 
rels of the oentuary* Charles Shadwell, Dayid Gfarriok, Arthur 
Morphy, George Colmaii, Hugh ICelley, Henry Fielding, and other 
practioal playwrights held the stage# 

Thus, literature became entirely divoroed from drama* 
The oonmeroial theatrioal^manager demanded a play to be pro- 
duced featuring a certain aotor or something of passing note# 
"^Have you a play by you?" says Garrick to Fielding when he had 
"run short", and Fielding handed him over "The Wedding Day", an 
atrocious farce that he had 8fa:etched when he first entered the 
playwright's field. The old Restoration situations • intrigues, 
deception of wives, conniylng of husbands « My Lady's alcove 
with its screen behind which the libertine is watchlzig • were 
worlDid over and over again, and this, too, unrelieved by 
Best or at ion action and wit. 

Moreover, legitiinate drama was being crowded to the 
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baclcgroimd 'by the '^entertalnmente'* of Davenant and the par- 
tiality of Uanager Rioh for every new development of the oomio 
in pantomime t danoing, and Earleqain tricka; the opera with ita 
rariationa had» likewiae, made great inroada* The tremendoaa 
aaooess of Gay*a ''Beggar 'a Opera ** had done muoh toward the 
breakdom of the atage« 

DranM^tio representation atill oontinued hut with wit 
eliminated fjrom oomedy, and tragedy refined to deoortm. She 
audience had oorreapondingly degenerated. VieHing aaya in 
"Ifiaa Luoy in Town'': ''Vaahionable ladiea take a atage box, 
where they let the footman ait the fir at two aota to show hia 
liYery, when they come in to ahcw themaelTca^ apread their fana 
upon the apikea, and then talk and laug^ aa loud aa they are 
able.'* 

Thia ia not aurpriaing, for play a had loat their aavor; 
their rapid movement gona^ th^ hstd become dramatised easaya 
or aentimental novela, with loqg«»drawn«»out acenea of diatreaa, 
interlarded with moral diaquiaitiona; ao that when Riohardaon 
wrote "Pamela** t he aimply continued a prooeaa that had prac- 
tically been in force far acme time. 
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CHAPIBR III. 



Henry f lei fling , Pramatletj 

Iflth traged.3r mere rhetoric and comedy settling back to a 
atupid repetition of t!be same situation over and oyer again« 
the only liye thing in dramatic art was the farce or the satir^ 
leal farce^comedy; here the traditions of Moli^re were kept 
alive hy Henry Yielding « dramatist and theatrical manager* 

% 

1 
A Tigarous wazm-hearted yotmg man of twenty , fielding 

came up to London, and hy force of circumstances hecame a 

dramatist* As a student at Leyden he had already made some 

2 
ventures in dramsi ''in frolic mood" ; now, reduced by his fa- 
ther's second marriage to a paltry and uncertain azinulty of 
two hundred pounds, he essayed to enter the field with the 
serious intent of gaining a livelihood* 

The tradition of the supremacy of the drama still held, 
and play«writlng was still the mecoa of all ambitious young 
authors. Grave Dr» Johnson had come up to London with a play 
In his pocket, expecting to make his fortune; merry Tobias 
Smollett had done the same thing; Steele concerned himself 
earnestly with a new kind of comedy » lAille Addison still gave 
to tragedy his most serious thoughts* Conditions were 



!• The dates in this article are taken fjrom &• VL. Godden: 
Henry fielding* A Memoir* 

Z. Don Quixote in l^jgpLand* Preface* The Works of Henry 
fielding. Esq* with an Esaay on the Life and Genius of 
the Author by A* ICurphy* 1765* 
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aapeoially favorable to young Fielding* There was no play- 
wrifi^t of ability now producing plcye except Oolley Cibber: 
Steele had written nothing since i722; Mrs* Centllvre had 
died in 1723; "The Beggar's Opera'' had run its remarkable 
eoorse; and, perhaps not the least important factor, both the 
charming Mrs* Oldfield and the clever Kitty Clive delisted to 
honor the handsome, witty, well-connected young author. So 
in spite of Iflie encroachments of pantomime, spectacle, and 
opera on legitimate drama, Henry Fielding became a successful 
dramatist • 

There were practically but two fields open tea* young 
literary aspirant • Journalism azid the stage* Fielding was 
to try both before he found ^ and founded • the adequate out* 
let for his own peculiar powers^ the novel; and both were to 
influence very materially the new foxm; but it is beyond the 
scope of these pages to trace the influence of Journalism* 
That Fielding reeognized this initial effort in the drama 
as hack-work is shown by his statement to his gifted kins- 
woman » lady Uary Montagu, that he had no choice but to be-* 
come a "hackney writer or a haeknqr coaohaiaa.'' A^ Ifnrphy, 
his first biographer, deplores "the hasty pencil of Ur. 
fielding"2^ and tells how a play was often the work of a' 
few mornings* 



1. Works and Letters. p« Z67. 

Z. The Works of Henry Yielding, Esq. With an Essay on the 
Life and Genius of the Author by A* Murphy. 1765 • 
The references will hereafter be made to the respective 
plays in this edition. 



Llk« Ms oontTBTBB^ 7l6ldixig adapted Holier e and aped the 
BestarationiBta, but vnllke thea, he worked in the spirit of 
the master, aohievlng signal saooess in the field of satire* 
Unlike than^ too, he knew that in following his favorite 
Oongreva, he was not touching nature at first hand* He is 
oredited with saying that the dramatists of his time copied 
Tanbrugh and Congreve, who, it is true, had copied nature, 
hut that those who so slavishly followed them were but satir- 
izing manners and customs that no longer existed* In the 
••Author's farce", his third play, he left the manner of 
Wycherly and CoBgreve, and made a direct attack upon contem^ 
porary folly* 

Between 1728 and 1737, Fielding devoted himself almost 
exclusively to play*writing, producing the following, in or» 

der and with his own classification:^ 

2 
1728* Love in Several Iteisks, a Comedy* 

1730* The lexqple Beau, a Comedy* 

1730* The Author's Faroe} with a Puppet Shew, called 

The Pleasures of the Town. 
1731* The Lottery, a Parce* 
1731* She Ooffee-Eoase Politician; or The Justice 

Caught in fiis Own Trap, a Comedy* ^ 
1731^173S* The Tragedy of Tragedies; or. The Life and 

Death of Tom Thumb the Great* (Faroe) • 



1« The starred plays {*) are farces according to the definition giiaen 

by Brand er Matthews In^A |tudy of the DrfmaJ^ P%^6. ^ 
2* T&e dates are taken from ^odden: Henry Fielding* A Memoir « 



1781 • The Letter Writers; or, A Hew Way to Keep a Wife at 

Some 9 a faroe« 
1791« The Grub-Street Opera# (Faroe). 

1751. The Itodern Euebaad, a Comedy « 

1752, The Mook Dootor; or, The Ihimb Lady Cured, a Comedy* "^ 
1732. The Covent Garden Tragedy. ( Comedy )« 

1732« The Dehaaohees; or* The Jesuit Caught, a Comedy* 

173S* The Mleer, a Comedy* "^ 

1734* The Intrlguliig ChambermaLd^ a Comedy* 

1733-34. Don Quixote In Sngland, a Comedy* "^ 

1734* The Old lien Taught Wladom; or. The Tlrgln Unmaeked, 

a Varoe* 
1735« The Unlyersal Gallant; or. The Different Huebande, 

a Comedy *'^ 
1736* Pasguln, a Dramatlo Satire on the Times* 
1737* The Hlstorloal Register for the Year 1736* (farce)* 
1737* Sari dice, a Varoe* 
1737* Surldloe Hlss'd; or, A Word to the Wise* (farce)* 

In the very first of these satirical comedies, he states his 
purpose: to hold folly up to ridicule through - 

**Hamour still fjree from indecent flame. 
Which should It raise your mirth, must raise your shame: 
Indecency's the hane to ridicule, 
And only charms the libertine or fool: 



laoght shall offend the fair ones' ears today, 
Whloh they might blush to hear, or blush to say* 
Ho private oharaoter these soenes expose ^ 
Oar bard at yioe, not at the vicious throvrs*'' 



Here 9 a lad of twenty , he sets forth the doctrine which he 
holds to throughout his life, as dramatist, journalist, novelist: 
to show the beauty of virtue and to persuade men that in following 
her they are advancing their own interests; to attack institutions 
not individuals, and to stay within the bouxids of decency as de- 
cency is understood in the eighteenth century* In this light 
play, he portrays the Town Beau, exhausted after a trying day 
with ''three milliners^ two perfamtt*s, ay bookseller's, and a 
fan shop." He has rid down "two brace of chairmen", and ruined 
his complexion; it will take "a fortnight's course of acids" to 
reduce the exorbitancy of Yermeille"*^ Here, also, he holds 
avarice up to scorn. "Love in Several llasks" is a foretaste 
of his later satires on social life#s 

But his comedies are modelled on Oongreve anl still move in 
the conventional world of the stage; his farces are more original 
and his achievement here is most oaarked. In "Joseph Andrews", 
the Poet deplores the condition of the stage, declaring that 



1. Love in Several llasks^ Prologue* p* 91. 

2. I<*5«104. 

Z. Parallelisms in character are reserved for discussion in Chap«Y< 
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there is no enoouragement given to authors to write plays ^ but 
"a faree-writer hath in&eel some ohazK^e of sucoess.**^ 

Aooording to the definition of faree given hy Brander 
Hatthews in "▲ Study of the Drama **» the starred plays in the 

foregoing list are faroes^ the obstacle in eaoh being ^9^ absurd* 

p 

Ity of eustom"^« Hot oounting 12ie adaptation and translation 

£roM Uolibre « "The Mook Doctor" and "She Miser" ^^ in nine 

years, fielding had written eight comedies and thirteen farces, 

gradually ziarrowing down to the latter, and these alone possess 

merit. The best, in the order of their production, are "lom 

Thumb", "Don Quixote in Wngl and " , "Pasquin" , and "The Historical 

Begister" - all satires on contemporary life. "Tom Thumb" « a 

burlesque on the abuses of the stage, is struck in a gay, light 

mood} the other three, exposing and holding up to ridicule the 

flagrant abuses of government under the ministry of Sir Bobert 

Walpole, are in a harsher key« These two moods are typical 

of fielding and have direct bearing on the beginnings of the 

Xnglifih novel* ▲ cursory examination of these representative 

farces reveals fielding *8 point of view and a distinct and dif«* 

ferentiated method of attack: fielding is a moralist with a 

broadly hxunan slant; his aim is to present current abuses 

through types for the purpose of satire - first, those conceived 

in a merry mood designed to laugh people out of their foibles 

1, III-10-16. 
2* p« 96, 
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and jCbllies ; aM . seoozidt those oonoelved In a aternav Mood, 
lnduo«d by his ever ••gr curing hatred of hypoerlsy and fraud wher- 
ever ibund, hut particularly idien found among those to whom the 
world leaks for protection and guidanoe. 



"lorn Ihusib*' iSt perhaps, the best parody in the Bnglisli 



tongue 



In 



it, he holds up to ridicule contemporary drama with its spectacles, 
its pantomimes 9 its bombast ^ and its EEnrlothrumbo-dear to Vt. 
Johnson's heart # She method in the play is a direct hit at re--* 
cent drama • Bryden^ Southerner Bowe» Lee, Thompson, and Young. 
In the preface 9 he gravely states that ''bombast is the proper 
language for joy» and doggerel for grief; and that "the great 
perfection of the language of tragedy is, that it is not to be 
under St ood^ ."^ She play itself burlesques the phrasing and die--* 
tion of "Julius Caesar" and. "Macbeth" « and it observes carefully 
the above quoted principles of style. But the most exquisite 
satire is found in the erudite and illuminating annotations of 
Scribulerus Secundus! Here is the keen and pleasing fun-»making 
of Addison's "led Softly"* In such a mood was "Joseph Andrews" 
brought forth. 

The three political satires mark the changing of the bent 
of Vielding's genius, before it found fkill expression in the 
novels. In "Don Quixote in Sngland" is seen "the patriotic 



Im lorn Jones. Dedication. 
2. Joseph Andrews. Preface. 
8. p. 65. 
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oenaor with a deslgft''^; In^PasqcLla*'^ the localisation of thla 
censor e; axid in "'The Histarieal Register" » the open and direct 
at tack « 

*3>on Qaixote in BnglanflL'' marks the tttming point in Fielding's 
worlc as a draioatist. In the preface , he says that he Intends to use 
this plot 9 sketched in Iieydci and thrown by, as a vehicle for an at- 
tack upon the elections methods then in vogue*^ In the dedication, 
he states his purpose: to tear away the mask of hypocrisy; knowing 
that '^ examples work quicker and stronger on the minds of men than 
precepts**, he intends to use the drana ^'for the cause of liberty; 
to which these corruptions, which I have endeavored to expose, may 
one day be a very fatal enemy." The play, however, is of the "slap«* 
stick and knock-about"' variety of farce; and the "frolic flights 
of youth "^ are stiU seen in 12ie fantasticality of the plot, the 
charming nonsense of the Kni^t , the repartee and apt maxims of Sancko, 
the rollicking popular songs, and the li^t sketching-in of the women 
characters -» alX of which ^Bon Quixote" has in aonmon with the ear- 
lier comedies. But the pointed satire which Yielding puts into the 
mouths of the Ehig^t and Sanoho, and the caustic limning of the Mayor, 
Mr* Betall^^ Lawyer Brief, Br. Brench''^, and the Sneaks®, reveals 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

1. Golden: Emrj VlAdlog* A liiamolr. p* 4S. 

2* IV* 2S1'256« 

3* BraiA.r Matthewst ▲ Study of the Drana. p* 122. 

4« The Modern Ha8l)and. frologne. 

6, 1-8; II.l; III-l. 

7I (l)'ll-18, 14; III-16. (2) II-6, 14; III-7. 
8. 11-13; II 1-13. 
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a mar* porposefal, if ziot a sorer hand* Dobs on says of the 
eleotioA scenes liereln presented that they ^strike a new note 
In Bz}gllfili literature** t Hogarth *8 prints on the same subject 
coming out mtaoh later # 

Set over against these self-seeking types^ are the redoubt- 
able Knight, the delightftilly unmoral Sancho^ and the three-bottle 
country squire, Badger m all admirably designed **to laugh mankind 
cut of their follies and vioes*** Out of this happy mood come 
the immortal Parson Adsms, the inimitable 81ip«slop with all her 
interesting rariants « &^d. the finely foiled pair of Westerns -> 
brother' and sister • « and the charmingly inconsequential Partridge* 

Two things that dominate Piel dingus novels come strongly to the 
fore in **])on Quixote in BnglanflL**! his heartfelt sjpipathy for the 
lowly 9 and vigorous protest against the injustices practiced upon 
them, and his decided preference for the great, good out-of^^doors. 
The former runs as an undercurrent to the nonsense which the 
i:nigfaLt speaks -» ^Ihese squires should sow the fields they ride 
over"^ is a new point of view for eighteenth century gentry: "Let 
gold's empty shew cheat the great *^^ is the Bums-like burden of 
Dorothea's saog. The latter is seen in the setting and in the tezts# 



l«Dobsan: fielding. E« H« L« p« 33« 

£«lfrs* Honour, ICrs. Deborah, Mrs. Ellison* 

8« and 4« Squire Badger as prototype of Squire Western, and other ini 

tial sketches later developed in the novels, will be dis- 
cussed in Chap* T* 

6.I-1. 

6#Ibid. 
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To BtDimarlsei In "Don Qalxote In England* » we see fielding 
with the oharaoterletlo method of his novele well In hand. Here 
In the prefaoe Is the statement of a distinct moral purpose; 
here in the setting and dialogue we read his strong preference 
for the open road and his sympathy with the lowly; here in plot 
and characterization we see his idiole plan of attack in emhryoi 
(1) The presentation of current abuses through clearly defined 
types, (£) The mirthful or merciless exposition of these types » 
(3) Their final overthrow through their own excesses. MxA, all 
this set in the bustlixig^ noisy atmosphere of an English Inn^ 
with its ayariclous and obsequious Inn -keeper, kept well in 
hand by a termagant wife; its hard-drinking, hard-riding coun* 
try squire, with his horses and hounds, his hunting horns and 
hunting soQgs; its rattling stage-coach with surly driver and 
fussy, self-seeking passengers, the Doctor » the Lawyer t the 
Evader; its eloping maiden and irate father; its amusing^ If 
forced, contretemps at the inn; its happy denouement - all of 
which sounds like tbo rough draft and stage-properties of 
** Joseph Andrews** or ''Tom Jonos''. 

The detailed study of "Don Quixote'' shows Yield Ing's 
genius narrowing in field and intensifying in aim« ?rom this 
point on, his comadles take on a new seriousness, sometimes 
even a bitterness*. "An Old Uan Taught Wisdom" is unpleasant 
but merciless in its attack upon a common pretense • "The 
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UniverBal Gallant" la a olear-eTed handling of an equivocal 
problem that saggesta "Tom Jonea". Whateyer of reliah there 
maj have been in the portrayal of ohacene slttiatlona in the 
earlier playa, there la little in these* Yielding waa bend- 
ing all hia energy to political aatire; yet he waa at ill keen 
on the trail of hia pet ayeraiona^ at ill open In his eapouaal 
of the cause of the distressed, and atiU yoioing hia detesta- 
tion of the Tom. 

'^Paaquin*', the seooni of this series of political playa, 
eaphaaisea theae tendencies* She ftiU title • "Paaquin* A 
Dramatic Satire on the limeat Beix^ the Rehearsal of Two Plays » 
Tis«: A Comedy called The Election : and a Tragedy, call'd The 
life and Death of Oomaon Sense" •- suggests the trend » fielding *s 
aatire now directed againat the wholesale bribery of Sir Robert 
Walpole and his agents. Under the light play of wit, eyery 
shaft is sent home with true aim, ^Kr. Faaquin* legring "^about 
him with great impartiality" as had been promised in the adyer« 
tisement. The first part centers upon the proposed excise du- 
ties that had been the battle-cry of the recent election; the 
second represents the Court of the Queen of Common- Sense , and 
her death from the abaurditiea of the age. Here again are 
fine parodies on the Law, Medicine, Society, and the Church; 
here again the sweep of country atmosphere , and sympathy for 
the lowly - ''While I am Queen," says the Queen of Cozaaon Sense, 



1« Oayloye as prototype of Tom Jones discussed in Chap. Y 
^# X— JL; Xv— jL; xx**x« 

3. I, II. 
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**! shall not think One XDan too mean or poor to he redressed.^ 



Htre^ al80, his growing feeling, that the drama is not an effi- 
cient orgaa of reform, finds expression in the complaint lodged 
against the plays that Common Sense wotild presents 

"Ihey say you do impose a tax of thought 
Upon the minds, which they're too weak to hear^; 
and here his conscious deepening of purpose, shown in the epilogue; 

"The play once done the Epilogue, hy rule. 
Should come and turn it alL to ridicule; 

This is the methods the Bpilogoes pursue. 

But we tonight in eyerything are new.^ 
Shea follows a plea for natiye drama and for a Just apprecia- 
tion of England's greatness* 

In the third act occurs an Interesting speech: ''I could 
name you," says Trapwit, ''somd comedies where a woman is 
brought on for four acts together, behaving to a worthy man in 
a manner for which she deseryes to be hanged; and in the fifth, 
forsooth, she is _rewarded with him, for a husband «** She satire 
here is unmistakable, and the whole is prophetic of Fielding's 
attack upon Bichardson's rewarding Pamela with the profligate 
loyer who has persecuted her through two large yolumes* 

But the culmination of his satire came in 1737 with "She 
Historical Register'^, an outspoken attack on Walpole« In the 

1. T-1. 

2. III-l 
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dedloation he declares: "If xatxire hath given me talents at 
ridloaling yioe and imposture, I shall not be indolent nor 
afjraid of exerting them, ivhile the liberty of the press and 
the liberty of the stage subsists; that is to say, while we 
have any liberty left among us." This play consists of a 
meeting of Politicians assembled to get money, an auction for 
Beaus and Tine Ladies, and a ballet of Patriots. The Politicians* 
after casting about* impose a tax on ignorance as "this will tcQce 
in most of the great fortunes in the kingdom"^, but they never 
suspect that they are taxing themselves; this is known only by 
the "silent little gentleman in the chair who knows all but says 
nothing"^- the Great IDan (Walpole)* At the auction many valu- 
ablc^things are offered fbr sale; Political Honesty "as a good 
cloak". Patriotism that "will mate a good figure at an election"; 
Courage that will "never waste while you stay at home"; three 
grains of Modesty "that will never change color on any account"; 
a clear Conscience - which receives no bids; and Interest at 
Court • which runs up to one thousand pounds. The Patriots 
(supposed reactionaries) are of four kinds - the noisy, the cau* 
tious, the self-interested, and the indolent. They refkise to 
danee until Quidam, the fiddler. (Walpole) , gives them gold 



1« Dedication, p* 161. 

Z. I-l. 

a. I-l. 

4. II-l. 
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without telling them whenoe it oooids; then they danoe to hie 

fiddlioff until the gold slips throu^ the holes in their pock- 

1 
ets and is gathered up by the same watchfal Quidam. 

The emphasis in this discussion of the plays has been 

placed upon these political satires » because in these^ in a 

▼ery particular manner, was developed that point of view that 

made it imperatiye for Fielding to answer "Pamela^ with ^Joseph 

Andrews'*, and thus to bring into ezistenc^e ''a new species of 

2 

writing** that, for the first time, gave his great ironic genius 

adequate play. His method is formed; his pen trained in polit-* 
leal invectiye will be merciless when directed against affecta- 
tion» How this "slant** of Fielding *s appreciably determined 
the field and scope of the new form is a matter for future con- 
sideration. 

The satire of **The Historical Register** was so direct and 
poignant that Walpole could not ignore it. fielding must have 
thought that the breakiz^ up of the ministry was nearer at hand 
than it was, for he followed up **The Historical Begister** witk 
**Buridice Hisa'dT, in which. Walpole is brought on as Pillage, in 
a levee scene, which closes with the hero in a drunken stupor. 
These repeated and open attacks brought about the passage of 
the Licensing Act, which placed rigid restrictions upon the 
stage, and made the Lord Chamberlain (Walpole) censor of plays. 
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Lord Oh» star field inade an heroic defense of the drama but the 
act was passed June 27 • This practically ended fielding 's 
career as a playwri^t, thou^ in 1740 lie produced "Kiss Lucy 
in Toim'', and in 1742 "The Wedding Degr" - both "pot-boilers" 
guiltless of literary laerit. 

He still continued as manager of "The Great Mogul Company 
of Comoftedians" t ana lessee of the Little Theater, Haymarket, 
eking out his lirelihood by an occasional pamphlet publication* 
At the theater in 1736, he accepted for production LiUo's 
"Tatel Curiosity" under the circumstances related in Chapter II • 

We are told by T* Bayles that he treated LiUo with great "oon- 

2 

sideration and politeness" ^ and was in perfect sympathy with 

his purpose in his tragedies of simple human nature* Under 
ministerial disfavor, he was soon forced to give up the Little 
Theater, and he turned his attention seriously to the law* 

He was conscious at this time of a growth within himself; 
he says, **I left off writing for the stage where I ought to 
have begun*" In the prologue of "Buridlce Hiss'd", he shows 
a keen appreciation of his own shortcomings in drama - "A 7arce 
without Contriranoe, without Sense" he calls his w)rk; the de- 
sire to do something worthy of the power he feels within him 
is seen in the lines: 



1« p* 14« 

2« William Lillo: Dramatic Works* With Memoirs of the 

Author by Thomas Davie s* Preface* 



"Who would not rather wish a Butler's fame, 
Distress 'd and poor In everytMng hut Merit." 

His ftleody James HairlSg says that at this time he was muoh 
given to "pleasantly 9 thou^ perhaps too freely, damning the man 
who Invented fifth acts** • He now tried his hand in Journalism 
(1740*1741) with more than ordinary suooess; and it is conjeo- 
tured by suoh aooTirate literary students as Godden and Trimble 
that during the years 1737 and 1742, he may have been venturing 
in a new field •• imaginative narrative* Vrom hints in his writ* 
ing, it is surmised that he may have put aside "Jonathan Wild" 
to answer Biohardson's "Pemela"* He says, moreover, that he 
was some ysars in writing "Tom Jones" whioh was publlshBd in 
1749, but suggested many y^ars before by his good fjriend Lord 
Xittelton. 

However this may be, oertaln it is that his oar ear as a 
dramatist, dramatlo manager, and ooaeh, gave him a training 
that peculiarly fitted him to become the originator of a new 
form of creative literature* 

In fact^ these early plays exhibit fielding "in the work- 
shop? Here we sea him getting that knowledge of life, and 
that skill in handling motive, character, and plot that was 
to make possible the supreme achievement of his novels* All 



I. Cited from Oodden* 

2« Trimble: Jonathan Wild* p* ZZII* 

eodden: Henry ITleldli^* A Memoir* 



his plays show his rollloklng good-hxmor, his easy-gp Ing moral- 
ity, and his deep and abiding hruaan interest. His satires 
show an obseryation of life and a large humor that penetrates 
beneath the shams with which oiyilisation seeks to clothe her- 
self. Here we see him advancing from the fantastic farce and 
broad comic embroglio to a series of satires of profound polit- 
ical import. Here we see him progress flrom the presentation 
of types of artificial comedy to the creation of characters 
that are living personages. Here we see him ^ playwright^ 
manager^ coach «* testing the drama from every angle, and grow- 
ing restive nzider the restrictions imposed upon it from within 
and without. In shorty here we see him passing from youth to 
maturity, that best productive period of an author's life^ with 
judgment clarified by observation and experience, and enriched 
by the deeper insight and larger sympathy that comes with the 
greatening of life. 

In these li^t plays and farces, is the germ of that which 
constitutes the greatness of Fielding's novels - that broad hu- 
man interest that embraces all mankind in its scope but which 
centers upon the lowly and distressed; that absolute sincerity 
which unmasks the hypocrite with no gentle hand; and that strict 
fidelity to truth which marks the supreme artist in any field. 
In technio, we can forecast a potential out-of-door setting; the 
t rend of his met hod and motivation in character and plot; that is, 

2. Captain Spark. Urs. Grayloye, Lord Dapper; Harriet, Clorinda, 
Dofotfiea; frs. RSffler: Sappet. Lattice . 
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the present ati on of contemporary abuses through types » and the 
OTerthrow of these through their own excesses; and a masterly 
and dramatlo handlixig of plot* But there Is nothing here to 
prepare us for the marvelous conception and creation of character 
that marks fielding' s later work« That was to he born of Joy 
in the freedom of creation in the larger field* 

Henry Fielding^ dramatist, was but sharpening his tools and 
perfecting his art against the day when time should discover to 
him his own especial province «- ironic parody in the field of 
imaginative narrative • 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Hlee of the Morel ♦ 

We have seen how at the end of the first quarter of the 
eighteenth oentury, the drama had signally failed to meet the 
Insistent demand of the Zelt-gelst* Of this situation Pro- 
fessor Wllhnr Cross says : 

*'Oar drama eertalnly fell Into deeay In the eighteenth 
century because no writer then living was ahle, or at least 
disposed, to reoonstruct It In aocord with the prevailing view 
of life; In ^Ich there was an element, largely unconsolous, of 

vague determinism. ♦ * * * j^cL the novel then supplanted 
the drama because. In Its large scope and style. It could eas-* 

lly analyse minutely the Interplay of event and character ."^ 
The way had been paved for this fuller, freer foxm* 

Prose had been perfected; It had been made flexible; and to 

this easy colloquial style, the essayists had added elegance. 

"The essay has a way," says Salne, "of turning spontauieously to 

S 

fiction and portraiture •" The reading publlo was Immeasurably 

P Increased; newspapers knit the social bond * man to man, race 

to race. The life of the Cof fee-Houses was stlmulatlxig; 
London was abusz; and everywhere was felt a deeper interest 
In human nature and a keener appreciation of the value 
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of individual man* The public clamored for adventures. Note 
how many of the early pro&e marrative fictions hear the title « 
"The True Adventures of So-and-So." The letters of Roger de 
Coverley, published in the periodicals, had created a desire 
for other delineations of character and other analyses of the 
human heart. 

The tide had turned; the note was struck. **The novel**, 
says Dr. Burton, **was to become the special literary instru* 
ment in the eighteenth century for the propagation of altru- 
ism**. It grew out of (1) a belief in personality, (2) demo- 
cratic feeling, (3) a love for truth in society. Perhaps 
the taste thus created could never have been satisfied perfectly 
by the drama - a delight bom of leisure, minute introspection, 
and analysis of emotional states. Only a small part of this 
new reading public was in the habit of going to theater; but 
never before had the old standard plays been so popxilar. This 
is seen from an extract from **Sir Charles Grandison.** Miss 
Byron writing to Miss Selby, says, **I know, my dear, you love 
to read plays**, as an excuse for having written her letter in 
dialogue form. 

But the drama had failed; and so it remained for a pro- 
fessional letter-writer of London, to gather up from actual 
business experience with serving-maids , the material that was 
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to satisfy this emotionally awakened world. The Roger de 
Gorerley papers showed Riohardson how he might reprore the pro«» 
fligaoy of intriguing social London. This he did in ^'Pamela,'* 
the story of a serving-maid who by prudent virtue gained a 
fashionable rake for a husband, and then reformed him. The 
heart-history of Pamela took London by storm* Here was "what 
it long had sought** • the ehance to weep orer the distresses 
of a lowly maid; but the ehanoe, mark you^ to weep in deeorum 
and eomfort in the privacy of one's own boudoir » and to follow 
at leisure every flutter of a tender woman-heart* **Pamela** 
ran to the fifth edition within a year of its publication. 

It was written in letter- form^ called by Richardson 
**Dramatic Narrative** to distinguish it from the prose romance 
that had been long in vogue. As the name suggests ^ it purposes 
to set forth a story in narrative form ^ but influmced by the 
laws of the drama. **Pamela** is* as it were, simply a play 
with the stage directions expanded. The old prose romance had 
**all time or no time for the enactment of its events** . 
Richardson makes some attempt to observe a time limit , holding 
to the relation of each day's events in a single letter* The 
plot is a conscious following of the dramatic handling of in* 
cident, still somewhat weak, to be sure, but with a definite 
beginning, a definite climax, and definite end. Before 
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Richardson's time, the prose-fiction story might as well be 
laid in Aroady as elsewhere » for any relation it had to plot* 
In "Pamela'^, there is a stage-setting, be it ever so vague; 
the idea of a localized backgtound being taken from the drama, 
but the setting itself furnished by the essayists- the play- 
house, the masquerade, the squire's country-house* It is in- 
teresting to note in passing, that this becomes the stock 
setting for the novel for years to oome# It is no accident that 
the dialogue is arranged in dramatic form. Richardson conceives 
his situation so* When Pamela has escaped from her master, 
she receives a humble letter asking her to return* Pamela 
writes out her arguments for and against, always with an eye 
to the audience. She closes the demonstration v/ith, "Thus 
foolishly I dialogued with my heart, and yet all the time that 
heart was Pamela.*' Quite frequently the narrative is written 

out in dramatic form with the names of the speakers in the 

2 
margin. In his later novels, he gives the dramati s personae 

at the beginning, under the heading, "Names of the Principal 
Persons." The hero of "Pamela" stepped out of Restoration 
drama complete - profligate, malevolent, licentious, passion- 
less; the abduction of Pamela is according to the most approved 
Restoration code; and the solution is Restoration in the ex- 
treme - a repentant libertine triumphant in the fifth act. 



1. "Pamela." 

2, "Clarissa Harlowe." 
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With a heroine from the people, hij?:hly idealized and staunchly 

I 

virtuous, here is a veritable bourgeoise comedy! a denouement 
to please even Jeremy Collier and certainly one to please the 
populace I 

Of Richardson, Professor Cross says: "Unlearned, he dis- 
covered what for a quarter of a century, Europe had been look- 
ing for, not knowing precisely what it wanted - a form of liter- 
ature tliat should adequately present life as it is, united with 

1 
an ideal of life as it ought to be." 

Richardson's especial contribution to the new form is: 
(1) A definite dramatic plot unfolded through letters; (2) A 
vivid but too elaborate presentation of scenes; (3) A real, 
if somewhat loose, grasp of dialogue, and (4) An intense mastery 
of pathos, learned in the school of Otway, Lillo, and Steele; 
(5) A minute analysis of human motive, and (6) A conscientious 
portrayal of the conduct of his time - both partial and one- 
sided, and both in response to the demand of the Zeit-geist. 
The immense popularity and the unquestioned merit of "Pamela" 
gave great impetus to the novel, but it did not give to it its 
final and universal form. Taine says that the forces that make 
a genre are the time, the place, and the circumstances at- 
tendant upon the creation of a single great book; but Brunetiere 
say that it takes more - it takes book upon book. Richardson 
wrote the first great novel; but the perfection of form, and 
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the fixing of the field and scope come with the work of 
Fielding* 

■•On the whole," eaye Austin Dobson,'' if we are to pro- 
nounce the novel as such as present for the first time in the 

pages of any writer, it must he those of Fielding rather than 

1 
those of Richardson". 

It would exceed the limits of this article to discuss 

Richardson further than "Pamela" is connected with Fielding, 

and than its production shows to what extent the drama had 

already disintegrated into the novel before Fielding wr6te 

"Joseph Andrews." It is clear that "Pamela", with its realism, 

its democracy, its emotional analysis, and its exposition of 

contemporary manners, came in answer to the insistent public 

demand, and as a result of the failure of current drama to 

meet that demand; also that the new form - the novel -> had 

taken shape from the old, somewhat in setting and character, 

and greatly in the management of plot* 



1« Fielding. E. M. L. p. 603. 



CHAPTER T. 
Heniy yielding , NovelJLSL* 

Henry Fielding, aristocrat and man of the world, was in- 
finitely amused "by "Pamela"* It filled him with "unholy laugh- 
ter" • Tears, idle tears! Prudenoe posing as virtue, and vir- 
tue rewarded willy, nilly! With Moll^resque proportion, the 
thing loomed up before his mind's olear eye* Here was a sub- 
ject fit for the master and the instrument to his hand# He re- 
solved to "try confusions" with this smug, middle-class printer, 
who babbled of rewards for the innocent , and held to scorn the 
world of fashion and birth, of whlol\ by the same token, he showed 
himself vastly ignorant* So he conceived of an Incorruptible 
brother of the prudent Pamela, and he began to write "The Adven- 
tures of Joseph Andrews and His Friend Abraham Adams"* 

As for teohnlc « the thing was simplicity Itself after the 
rigid economy of the drama* Here was a wider and deeper comedy 
than could be presented on any stage* But no Interminable let- 
lers for him; he knew well all the possibilities of the three 
'ways of story-writixilg - the epic poem, the drama, and prose- 
fiction • and he could be trusted "to find or carve a way"* 
He perceived ths opportunity offered by the new venture •• its 
flexibility, its freedom from external restrictions, and the 
chance for the reader to see himself in a leisurely and reflective 
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way* Hare was. Indeed, a ohanoe to hold the mirror up to xiatxtre* 
So he InYented his ComLc Bpla **to hear the same relation to oom- 
edy that the Iliad hare to Attio tragedy", quoting ae an author- 
i^ for such a ooxirBey Aristotle's aUuaion to the lost "Hiargitus** 
What he really did was to write a prose comdy with epio propor- 
tions* He retained the mock-heroio and the episodes, hut modi* 
fied his method as the artistio need arose* fiere a man might 
write himself out; here was freedom^ indeed! 

It would seem that fidLding's whole life had heen a prepar- 
ation for this moment* Sov^ in the prime of his manhood » his 
oreatiye faoully at its host, he had turned aside ftcm drama to 
the serious study of the law* Well-born , hut early thrown upon 
his own resources, his knowledge of life and of men was hroad 
and deep* His intelleotiutl training was far in adyanoe of most 
of the men of letters of his time* He had great familiarity 
with the olassioSy and his keenly appreciative mind had hattened 
upon the humorists of the mrld - Aristophanes, Luoian, Bahelais, 
Shakespeare, Soazron, Ceryantes, Holiere, Swift, Lesage* for 
nine years, his hand had heen trained to the most scathing 
satire against the abuses of liter attire and the stage, and 
against political bribery and corruption* How, for the first 
time in his career, he was to come in touch with the real life 
of his times, and all the latent forces of his great genius 
were to be brought into play* 
1* Joseph Andrews* Preface* 
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Vleldlsig was a hTuncrlst, but a moraliBt, as all groat htuaor- 
lets taaye been. It was the penetration of this htunor that made 
hia seize upon the fallacy In "Pamela". Suoh pandering with eth- 
ical verities aroused him as few thiqgs had done. It is now a 
pretty well established fact that he was engaged at this time on 
that most trenchant of alL satires, "The History of the Life of 
thie Late Ur. Jonathan Wild the Great **;^ but he set it aside and 
turned upon Richardson's "Pamela" the full force of his ironic 
mind, and a style trained by practice in drama, and guided by 
the masters of burlesque. "Written in imitation of Cerrantes"^ 
the tltle«»page reads; but one feels behind the colossal attack 
the force of all the master s, and especially of Scarron and Lesage 

At first the ridicule is open and pointed; but when FieUing 
has peopled his stage and got his characters into action, this 
feature is lost in the Joy of creation. After the first ten 
chapter 8 9 the parody of ''Pamela" drops out of sight to be remem<- 
bered only at the end ^en Squire Booby and his lady come again 

into the story , and Joseph is preyed to be •• not the brother of 

2 
Pamela 9 but a son of "persons of much greater circumstances"* 

(Exquisite irony!) After the author has created the Incomparable 

Parson Adams, the story takes a new trend. It is possible that 

at this point he may have added the second part of the title. 



1. Alfjred Trimble: fielding. Jonathan Wild. p. ZZII 

Austin Dobson: Fieldipg. S. M. L* p# 106* 
2« Joseph Andrews. IY-16-212. 
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''and His Friend Abraham Adams", for certainly after Chapter ZIY*, 
Adams is the hero. The truth of the matter is^ fielding 's art 
iB shaping Itself under his 1b nd* He says at the openlxig of 
Chapter ZI. t ''It is an ohservation sometimes made, that to in- 
dicate our idea of a simple fellow, we say^, he is easily to be 
seen through: nor do I belieye it to be a more improper de- 
notation to a simple book. Instead of applying this to any 
particular performance, we chuse rather to remark the contrary 
in this history where the scene opens itself by small degrees ; 
and he is a sagacious reader who can see two chapters before 
him." These introductory chapters throw interesting side- 
lights on "the novel in the making". 

form of Hovel Determined by Laws of Drama ♦ 
After a short period of uncertainty, fielding found the way* 
He continues to hold to the introductory chapter, episodes, azil 
mock-heroic, but he abandons the Cervantean method of a series 
of adventures told in chronological order; and, now, "having his 
motivation well in mind , he constructs his plot with keen dra- 
matic sense • He divides his story into Books and Chapters « cit- 

Ing Homer and Tirgll as authority but hinting at a more logical 

4 
plan ; and certain it is that his arrangement into books and 



!• Joseph Andrews # I-»S*S6# 

2« In proof that he had not at the beginning, note discrepancies 

in 1-1-13 and 1-11-57 • 
3« Joseph Andrews* 1-1-1,5,6. 
4. Ibid. II-1-84. 
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ohapters corresponds yery closely with the draisatlc dlTislon 
into Eot and scene, each a iinlt or suh-unlt of character , theme » 
and action* He handles his incident in ''casual^series'*, with 
strong play of action^ in contrast to the slow deyelopment of 
plot in "Pamela". "Joseph Andrews" is, in fact, modelled upon 
the old classical plan of "recognition and revolution." The 
mystery is well sustained; expectation, preparation, foreshadow* 
ing, suspense • all manipulated with skill gained by years of 
plot^-making. The important characters are brought together in 
the end in a "catastrophic group", at Booby Hall, and the identi- 
ty of Joseph established by the traditional birthmark device* 
It is more like "OEdipus the King," than like the work of his 
avowed masters * Uarivaux, Lesage, Cervantes. The same practiced 
skill is seen in his delineation of character, and his master- 
ful ease in witty and sparkling dialogue. 

This brings us to the very crux of the matter: Fielding's 
special contribution to the newly forming art is ob3ectivity # 
This ^coming when it did, largely determined the function and 
field of the novel; that is, to tell the truth about life, and 
to reflect contemporary society in its average utterance. 
Richardson had already placed the emphasis upon the love passion* 
His method w;as subjective and personal. Compared with hia, 
Jieldlng exhibits the method of the playwright , impersonal and 
objective* He works always with consciousness of an audience* 
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Fielding's 



!Chl8 objectlTlty impels him to be his own story^-teller, 
impersonal, omnipresent, omnisoient; the master of the show, 
handling his puppetSi **putting them back into the boz**^ taking 
the audience into his oonfidenoe, and oomaenting upon them lite 
the ohorus in a Greek play • preparing the audience, warning, 
exhorting, and calling upon the Muses to assist at the coming 
rites. Here, again, he may be consciously following his fayor* 
ite Congreve, who, in delicate mock-heroic, does this self-same 
thing in *^Incognita", quaintly hesitating to describe the dress 
of his heroine lest he err in ''some material pin or other in 
the sticking of which, maybe, the whole grace of the drapery 
depended"-'-* In this device fielding has been followed by Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Meredith. When remembered in connection 
with the distressing circumstances of his life during the compo- 
sition of his great noTels, this power of utter attachment is 
more marvelous and more touching. Their clear buoyancy is never 
tinged with personal sorrow. The direct method of story-telling 
is fielding 's contribution to the technie of the new form; 

but "the illusion of art" has since demanded that the author 

2 
withdraw himself entirely from the scene. 

With the enlargement of field ing's plan in "Joseph Andrews" » 

appears an increasing seriousness of purpose, broadening and 



1* Cited from Raleigh: The English Novel. p« 103. 
Z. The question is still in controversy. 
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deepening Into a representation of life as it really is. Oat 
of this "half«-aocident", as someone has happily styled it, a 
great book was horn and a great artist was oome into his own* 
for it is this contact with life at first hand that revealed 
to fielding his own great powers. Here on the larger canvas, 
he coTild paint life as he saw it, frankly and nncompromisingly, 
with hold and deliberate strokes. What Holier e had been to 
the French ^t^e, he was to be to English fiction: he had the 
same largeness of conception and sincerity of motive - he saw 
life clearly and he saw it whole; he had the same comprehensive 
and tolerant hxunor, without which the production of realistic 
fiction becomes a truly sordid thing; he had the same tenderness 
of spirit ; but he had something more - a special genius for 
strong, nervous, virile narration -* this was his discovery* In 
the breadth of view to be found in plot, character, and gener- 
alisations of the new kind of writing-'-, he had fbund a more true 
representation of life. His liberated spirit bounded to the 
work swift as a giant to run his course. He is Shakespearian 
in scope and conception; but his persistent and faithful presen*- 
tation of middle-class and ''low** life is one of the most marked 
features of his work. In his hands, the novel becomes all- inclu- 
sive, embracing '*the humble of earth, the outcast, the alien, the 
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under-dog in the social struggle." It deals with personality 
for its own sake» and preaches the gospel of the brotherhood 
of man* This oame in answer to the insistent demand, and it 
practically settled the field of the novel: "a study of con- 
temporary society^ presenting average humanity."^ 

Fielding's dominant note in sincerity; his hand records 
what his eye sees, but he looks with an understanding eye. He 
warns the novelist that "a true knowledge of the world is gained 

only by conversation, and the manners of every rank must be seen 

3 
in order to be known," In the first chapter of 'Joseph Andrews", 

he tells the reader that the sole dish of the feast is to be 

Human Nature; but he adds that there is little danger that an 

4 

author will "be able to exhaust so extensive a subject". His 

ethical standards permit of no evasion: men are not to be rated 

by what they do, but by what they are - not all the hog's blood 

5 
in creation can defile Parson Adams , nor any absurdity of 

habit make him less lovable; men cannot be classified into good 

and bad - the only one offering to clothe the naked Joseph was 

6 
a lad who was later transported for robbing a hen-roost . You 

must accept or reject Tom Jones in literature as you accept or 

reject him in life; but at all events, you must be honest. 



1. Dr. Burton: Masterpieces of the English Novel, p. 16 

2. Ibid: Lectures on the Hovel. 1910 

3. Tom Jones. III-l; also IX-1; IIV-1 
4» Joseph Andrews. I-l 

5. Ibid. II-5-118, 119. 

6. Ibid. 1-12-43. 
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The way of the virtuous is not made rosy, nor yet is the way 
of the wicked made one of ease. "A man may go to Heaven with 
half the pains which it costs him to purchase hell." fie 

never casts the anallest ridicule upon virtue only upon hypoc- 

2 3 

risy* In depicting Thwackum and Trulliber , he does not de«* 

grade religion. He is frankly coarse and vulgar but never 

vicious. Blifil makes sincerity desirable and Murphy rouses 

righteous indignation. Coarseness is to be expected from a 

Fielding writing in such an age* His laugh comes to clear the 

atmosphere, and certainly Thackeray is Just in declaring that it 

is often in need of clearing^- but the laugh is never harsh; it 

is the laugh of reverence and sometimes of tears. "He could not 

be so brave, generous, truth-telling as he is," says Thackeray, 

^1 7 

-were he not infinitely merciful, pitiful, and tender." With 

clear-eyed vision, with kindly understanding, Fielding makes the 
novel a large objective picture of contemporary manners* 

Concrete in vocabulary, spectacular in method, his situ- 
ations flash back upon the memory in scenes; his characters are 
recalled by pose, by gesture, by a wealth of individualized 
detail - all governed by the law of dramatic "composition" in 



1. Jonathan Wild* Last paragraph. 

2. 3jom Jones. 

3* Joseph Andrews. 

4* Tom Jones. 

5* Amelia. 

6# English Humorists. Fielding, p* 215. 

7. Ibid* p. 21i; 
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the making of the stage- picture. The scenes of ^Joseph Andrews 
pass with a sense of physical presence •* a "changing scenes of 
hruDan comedy": - (1) The Bedroom Scene * the solicitous inter- 
view, ending with the violent ringing of the bell for Slipslop; 



commands and "coantermar^s"; Act. !• closing with the attentive 
Slipslop waiting in the antechamber, "having carefally applied 
her ears to the keyhole during the whole of the preceding con- 
versation between Joseph and the lady"^ (2) The Stage^Ooach 
Scene «• Joseph at "cudgel play" with the robbers; the stopping 
of the coach; the coachman's announcement: "'A man sitting up«» 
right, as naked as ever was born*' '0 J--su8!' cried the lady; 
*a naked man! Dear coachman, drive on and leave him «'" but 
continuing to look between the sticks of her fan; the old gen- 
tleman, the Lawyer, the Man of Wit, the lady's footman, by ges- 
ture » exclamation, and tone revealing their cold self-seeking; 

the shiverlDg postillion offering his coat to Joseph with an 

2 
oath that shocked the lady's ears«~ (3) The Q^arrel at the 

Inn * Parson Adams at stage center, dripping with hog's blood 

and looking down ruefully at the giant laMlord sprawling at 

his feet; the disabled Joseph^ half -starting from his chair at 

the fireside; Mrs. Slipslop /holding down the landlady's face 

with her left hand while she made dexterous use of her right"; 
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1. I.8«.29. 

2. 1-12*43. 
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and the quondam guests In a hoxrlfled group at the rear^. (4) The 
Meeting of Fanny and Joseph at the Izm • the song, the recogni- 
tion, the tableau: Joseph kneeling over the swooning Fanny, Par-* 
son Adams regretfully picking the charred remains of his beloTOd 
IBschylus from the fire, Urs. Slipslop leaving the kitchen in 
high disdain ^ (?) The Humiliating Fall of Parson Adams in the 

Pig«Sty^(6) The Famous llan*Hunt^-r> (7) The Valiant Defense of 

6 
Fanny on the ISTi^t of Adventure ^ which left *7oseph Andrews and 

his friend Abraham Adams^ tied back to back in the midst of chaos «< 

are scenes that spring immediately into consciousness with all 

their concomitant details. Situation after situation is thus 

enacted before the reader, all moving to the grand ensemble at 

6 
Booby Hall ^ dramatically prefaced by scenes of the most poignant 

suspense, az]d closed by the *timely<»happy" scenes of recognition 

and resolution* This is the method of al 1 his novels, ^Tom Jones^ 



being the most vivid and spectacular* All are strongly visual* 
ised and staged to appeal to the eye. 

With the same design, are his characters conceived* Work 
as a dramatic coach and an eye that rivals Defoe for detail, en- 
able him to present a collection of figures that are as dis- 
tinctive as Hogarth's, but much more humanly vivid; and this be-* 
cause he subordinates everything to his central figure. He 
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!• II.6>118. 

2. II -12-1 68. 

3. I 1-14-3. 

4. III-4-90. 

6. 111-9-111,112,113.114. 

6. IT-12,13,14.15,16. 



keeps his main oharactere to the fore in the midst of many epl- 
Bodes* He oostumes his oharacter for the part, poses him for 
a glTen scene, and makes him keep always "In the situation"^ 
To do this he wnploys what Is known as "artlstlo piquancy**^ the 
characteristic repetend* In a word, Pleldlng is a colorlst* 

"'£lsslng!' said the lady Booby with great discomposure 
o f countenance and more redness in her cheeks than anger in hv 
eyes; ''*do you call that no crime? '""^ Always he presents Lady 
Boohy in some such tempest of emotion, with the red, which is 
not a hlush, flowing into her cheeks. 

**^With aU my heart', replied the waiting gentlewoman 

Slipslop ; and so departed in passion, and slapped the door 

2 

after her."* ^ and * ''These words threw the lady in a violent 

passion, and she sent Slipslop from her presence, who departed, 
tossing her nose , and crying, 'Marry, come up! there are some 
people more Jealous than I^ I belieye."' Thus moves the pert 
Slipslop through the entire action* Her unwarranted liharties 

with the King's English, and the timely ringing of her mistress's 

4 

hell are details that complete the dramatic concept • 

When Urs.TowwoDse screams from her bed at Betty who is 
getting a shirt "for a poor naked man who hath been robbed and 



!♦ Joseph Andrews. 1-1-26; IV-l^lSS; IV-2-140 

Z. Ibid. I-9-30.31,32. 

3^ Ibid. IT-1-139. 

4. 1-3-10; 1-6-19; 1-8-29. 
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murdered^, you soaroe need the assurance that '^if the devil was 

to oontradict me, I would make the house too hot to hold hlm^. 
When she hears that Betty has put Joseph to bed - "'I'll Betty 
her", says she - at which with half her garments on, the other 
half under her arm, she sallied out in quest of the unfortunate 
Betty* " The Hogarthian picture of her, given in I. -14-52, 
Is not more vivid than the above. 

Trull iber with his Palstaff-like figure cannot be pictured 
away from his hogs - "To complete the whole, he had stateliness 
in his gait, when he walked, not unlike that of a goose, only 
he stalked slower." 

But the wealth of his riches in detail is poured out on 

3 
Parson Adams, humorously drawn yet with rare tenderness. In 

short greatcoat with torn cassock* slipping down from underneath, 
his massive head covered with an old tie-wig and battered hat, 
we see him anoking his black pipe alone in the gallery of the 
inn; debating with chance travelers before the kitchen fire, 
and in the heat of debate, fetching three strides across the 
room, violently "snapping his fingers in the air"; or out on the 
open road "with a swinging gait", losing himself while ponder- 
ing over the beauties of a rare Greek passage, or brandishing his 
orabstick in defense of Fanny; always forgetful of practical and 
useful details, but with a mind that is a fit dwelling place for 

the gods. Parson Adams becomes a part of our conception of life. 

1. 1-13-46,47. 

2. II-14-2. 

s! 1-16-66;* 1-14; II-2-89; 11-7. 
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These 9 chosen from the first novel, show that Fielding oaiv 
ried over immediately into the new field his trick of stage pre- 
sentation. The later works reveal the same salient and charao- 
teristio detail. "Tom Jones" yields the highly individualized 
Thwackum and Square; lira. Bridget Allworthy with her "pinched 
Hogarthian face" ; the gossippiiiig Partridge; Uiss Western with 
her fine manner and strange diplomatic Jargon ; her hr other , the 
three-hottle Georgian egaire; and a host of minor fignres that 
flash into memory • the affable, well-dressed Mrs. Pitzpatriok; 
the light-o'-love Mrs. Waters; the severe iire. Deborah; the 
high-handed Lady Bellaston; and Lord Fellamore of the icy stare» 
From "Amelia", besides the heroine whose radiant beauty is made 
more vivid by a tiny soar on the nose, there is the redoubtable 
Major Bath; his amiable sister with her ceremonious aping of the 
airs of the great; his brother-in-law. Colonel James ^ hiding a 
treacherous heart under a gentle manner and unostentatious gen- 
erosity; there is the sedate, blue-stocking Uxb. Bennett and har 
husband - the stiunbling, awkward, loyal-hearted Sergeant 
Atkinson; and, lastly, there is Miss MatBiews, the consummate 
actress, seductively playing upon the weakness of the Captain, 
feeding her own vanity and his - free with her money, senten- 
tious in her wit, rising in a moment from the most tender soft- 
ness to the heroics of a tragedy queen •• so vividly drawn that 



1. 1*1-40. Dobscn: Fielding. E. M. L* p# 130 
2« Ibid. 
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at first, she bide fair to rival the incomparable Amelia^ It 
muBt have required the utmost pressure of artistio consoience 
to keep this character subordixiated. 

Bat as Amelia was "the favorite child of his brain^. she, 
too 9 iSt perhaps, the most dramatically conceived* Hotwith* 
standing all the rhapsodical descriptions, she never flashes 
back into the memory an isolated figure of "dazzling beauty**. 
She is warmly human, rather • a child at either h€ind or nestlixg 
near - silent ^ forgiving , tender over the repentant Booths or 
cheerfully and calmly meeting some unfortunate crisis; with 
radiant vitality and flushed cheeks » rejoicing with her chil* 
dren in their presents, or pale with distress carrying these 
self^same presents and her own clothes to the pawn-shop; 
quietly smiling at the absurd ceremony of Mrs. James's visit, 
or a ministering angel in the lodgings of a neighbor; gayly 
ingenuous at the play with Urs. Bills on, or waiting alone with 
her daintily cooked supper in the darkening room of her lodgings. 

Saint sbuzy thinks that Ifojor Bath is "too stagey; he re« 

minds us that his author had had a long theatrical apprentice** 

2 

ship: he is something too much d'une pibce" . This may be true, 

but, certainly, he is admirably "staged". Strange mixture of 
real bravery and sentiment with braggadocio and sensitive pride, 
every scene reveals a new side of his nature, and each is true. 



1 



1* Amelia. IY-1-55; XI-8-165. 
2. Ibid. Preface, p. IX. 



He weeps over his alder's illness » "but he is ready to run the 

1 
man through who will call him sentimental. He is the hero of 

his own fanciful tales of valor; yet he defends the honor of 

.Amelia with his sword • An awkward^ thin man near seven feet 

high, in "a woman's bed-gown and very dirty nightcap", he is 

caught warmi23g his sister's posset, yet he keeps reiterating «• 

3 
"'Mo man can be more conscious of his own dignity than myself •'" 

He would "eat any man that would use his sister ill" or make him 

**eat his sword **• Major Bath is unique; he remains , since his 

* 
inception, a stock character of fiction and drama* Saintsbury 

suggests that had the whole truth been told about Wolfe and 

4 
Helson the world would have seen the actual verity of this type* 

Partridge and Squire Western are the developed studies of 

Sane ho aad Squire Badger of "Don Quixote in England". Placed 

side by side, the characterizations show the apprentice hand 

5 
and the master craftsman* lA Partridge is the same propensity 

for stuffing both stomach and wallet with food as in Sancho, 
the same fine placing of discretion above valor, the same not- 
altogether-disinterested devotion to his master, the same well- 
intentloned meddling in and middling of hi 8 master's affairs. 
Bat the "Ingenuous Ur* Partridge" Is recalled as he sits "in a 



1. ^ella. II 1-10-150. 

2. Ibid. 111-9-146. 

3. IMd. II 1-8-141. 

4. Ibid. Preface. p.XZ. 

6. Don Quixote in England. I-l; IY-12; 7111-4, 5, 6. 
Tom Jones. X- 67X11-3, 11, 13; 17-13. 

6. Ibid. XII-7-159. 
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iBOllned to eatlzig than sleeping « and more Inollned to drinking 
than either^^* and loagnifying the fortunes of his master to 
landlords, maids, and hostler &• 

80 also Squire Badger is the prototype of Squire Western, «• 
the same lusty type « the hard-riding, fox-hunting, heef-eating, 
hard-drinking country squire of the Georgian period ^ rigorous » 
coarse, hluff, narrow, prejudiced, orerhearing, and ignorant of 
hooks -» the typical thick-skinned, honest John Bull, with little 
regard for delicacy but much for manhood and the homely domestic 
virtues* Yielding had ample opportunity to study this type for 
"the mighty roast beef of old BnglanA**^ abundantly produced the 
breed. Squire Badger is strongly sketched but lacking in the 
play of light and shade, the subtleties of delineation, and the 
color of the later work. In fact, the two nicely illustrate 

his own theory of the differentiation of types, as given in the 

4 

Initial chapter of Book Z., Joseph Andrews. 

Thus far the discussion has been of Fielding's draixatic 
method of presenting his characters through pose, gesture, dia-* 
lect, and other Individualizing details, and of massing his in- 
cidents into scenes - all visualised to the composition of the 
stage picture, and, as such, recalled to the memory. This, 



1. Tom Jones. XII-9-171; XII.8;169; III-6-159. 

Z. Ibid* ZII-6-159. 

3« Don Quixote in England. I-<»6-10. 

4. Z-1-2. 
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togothdr with the other objeotlTO traits carried over from the 

drama, fixed the norel In the field of realism. 

But a closer stiryey of the interesting parallel cited ahore 

In the limning of Squire Badger and of Squire Western reveals the 

great advance In conception and presentation that had come with 

the maturity of Fielding's powdr# 

Squire Badger rides at the head of a pack of hounds to 

visit his mistress. 

"Quiz.- (to Sanoho) But, thou ideoti Bost thou imagine that 
women are to he hunted >llke hares, that a man would 
carry his hounds with him to visit his mistress? 

Saa* ^Sir, your true English squire and his hounds are as insep* 

arable as your Spanish and his Toledo. He eats with his 

hounds, drinks with his hounds, and lies with his hounds; 

Z 
your true Bngllsh squire is the first dog-hoy in his house.^ 

He takes possession of the inn and demands that the quondam 

4 
guests take with him a '^hearty pot**; his huntsman sings lusty 

5 
hunting songs* He is physically brave, ready to fight with 

the Knight or Lovelace, even though they be armed; and he is not 

afraid even of his Lovelace's daughter. "'I cod," cries he» 

I should be g?.ad to see a woman that should force me." ^^ ]^g 

1. Don Quixote in En^and. 1-2-62. 

§• I have.giTen here the original spelling. 

• Don Quixote, t-2-62 /- 

i. Tiiifl Tl-4,-&o i"The dusky night rides down the sky," 

K TvtJ* TT K al . ("fPlie mighty roast beef of old England." 

5. iDll. ix-e-a4. 1 jjjg latter lives in popular favor, though 

6, Ibid. III-5-100. ( the former is much the better. 



none too high a regard for women: "Soma folks", he deolares, 
like women for their wit, Odshodikins! it is a sign they have 
none of their own; there is nothing a man of good sense dreads 
80 much in a wife, as having more sense than himself." He 
reveals all the coarseness of his mind in a fit of drnnkezmess 
and thereby loses Dorothea, his 'betrothed* 

Such a one. Sir Positive Trap - very like Squire Western 
In other details^ is descrihed in "Love in Several Masks" « "an 
old, precise knight, made up of avarice, folly, ill-bred surli- 
ness of temper and an odd fantastic pride, built on the antiqui- 

2 

ty of family" - and styled by lord formal, "one of those bar- 

barous insects which the world calls country squires". He 

himself says: "I hope to see the time when a man may bring his 

4 

daughter to market with as much authority as any other cattle*^" 

Xhese are bold sketches but it is a far cry to the master* 
craft of a Squire Western. He, too, loves his hounds and his 
horses, but this love is highly individualiaed by being con- 
stantly and dramatically brought into conflict with his truly 
genuine love for his daughter. He insists upon her "riding a 
hunting with him"^ that he may enjoy the "company of both"* 
She is a timid rider but must ride a spirited horse. When 



1« Don Quixote in Enigland. II-8<»88. 

Z. 1-1-94. 

®* III-9. 

4. II-6. 

§• Tom Jones, IV-12-178. 
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she Is saved by Tom Jones from a terrible fall, the squire, in 
his Joy, offend Tom the choice of all the horses in his stable • 
"except only the Chevalier and Miss Slouch** • '^ Jones thanked 
him, but declined accepting the offer# - 'Hay', added the Squire, 

'sha't ha' the sorrel mare that Sophy rode. She cost me fifty 

2 

guineas, and comes six years old this grass •*** 

Squire Badger has the blustering courage and bravado of 
his kind; Squire Western has all this and more. Yet when he 
is transplanted to London and must appear without his good 
riding whip, when his bluster is met by an icy stare, he is 

80 utterly helpless that he actually allows Lord fellamore's 

Z 
friend to cuff him over the ears. (2) 

Thus, at every point, the delineation of the later portrait 

is more strongly individualized by salient and characteristic 

details • his strange dialect, for which he makes no Richard- 

4 

sonian apology, his monstrous oaths, his hatred of Hanoverians, 

his faculty of always appearing at his worst, and his strange 
paradoxes. A brutal tyrant with his "flicks" and his "douses", 
yet his sister rules him as a "three-years child", and he is 
often moved to tears. With the British love for fair play, 
he is plainly ungenerous in whatever touches self • We are 
not surprised that such a man should suddenly turn from love 
to hate. When he finds that Tom Jones, the foundling and 



1. Tom Jones. T-2-198. , 

2. Ibid. 

3* Ibid. ZVI-2-363._ 

4. Sir Charles Grandison. 
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outcast . has dared to love his Sophia, he is wild "to get at voa^ 
and lick im^^and spoil his oaterwauling". He is so concerned 
ahoxit his daughter that if the surgeon take hut a drop too much 

blood £roin her fair arm, he will "ha' the heart's blood o' un 

2 
out"; yet when she refuses to marry Blifil, he is ready to 

turn her into the streets and give his estate to a "sinking 

^ 3 
fund". It is interesting to note in passing, that there is a 

parallel situation to Sophia's interview with her father in 
"Don Quixote in England", where the eloping Dorothea is over- 
taken by her father. Sir Lovelace. In this colorless scene, 
the daughter certainly has the best of the argument; but so 
violent is the scene in "Tom Jones" that Yielding has styled 
it;^ "An extraordinary instance of parental madness and fillial 
affection"*^ 

And yet, though this brutal squire outrages every fine feel- 
ing within you, with comsummate art. Fielding has contrived to 
make you like him, at least, when, at the last, you see him in 
Sophia's nursery playing with his grand -daughter and declaring 
that her baby prattle "is sweeter music than the finest cry of 
dogs in England" •" 

This comparative study of the English hunting- squires shows 

that even in the hack-work, the idea that controlled his later 

n Tom Jones • VI-10-295. 

Z. Ibid. IV-14-183. 

7>. Ibid* VI.10-E96. 

4« Don Quixote. III-12-106,107. 

5. Tom Jones, VII-9. 

6* Ibid* IVIII-13-537* 



oharacterizatlon was^ consciously or unconsciously, already at 
work; I mean the portrayal of types- not oaricatures-of contem- 
porary men* 

"I declare here, once for all", he says in an initial chap- 
ter in "Joseph Andrews", "I describe not Men hut Manners ; not an 
Individual hut a Species* ** Both Squire Badger and Squire 
Western are tsrpes of the English hunting squire and types of the 
English Bully; hut the later creation - so hroadly human and so 
hound up in heart interest • reveals an enriched personality and 
a conscious mastery of his art* Both are strongly drawn and 
the virility of the former is an earnest of the latter. 

The other types of social satire found in the novels are 
foreshadowed in the plays* The characters of hustle and in- 
trigue : Prudes like Lady Gravely and Mrs* Apsinken^; "Demi-reps'* 
VboB. Wisdom , Mrs* Softly » Mrs* Raffles ; Coquettes <• Lady 

7 fi 9 10 

Matchless , Mariana^; Libertines - Rakell^, Vbc. Bellament , 
Mr* Mondish ; Rakes ^ Valentine , Ramble , Gaylove ; Beaux - 



!• Joseph Andrews* III-l* 

I mean as far as characterization is concerned* I acknowledge 
his satirical references to Cobbes and others* 

Z. The Temple Beau. 3. The Grub Street Opera* 4* The Letter- 
Writer, etc* 5* The Letter-Writer, etc* 6* *The Universal Gal- 
lant* 7* Love in Several Masks* 8* The Miser* 9. The Letter- 
Writer* 10* The Modern Husband* 11 • The l/niversal Gallant* 
12* The Intriguing Chambermaid* 13* The Coffee-House Politi- 
cian* 14* The Universal Gallant* 
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Lord Formal , Captain Spark^^; Wits • Rattle^''', Witmore , 

19 OQ OT 2g 

Ur# Gaywit ; Serving-maids •* Cat chat , Lappet , Lettuce ; 

23 24 25 
Laokeys - Risque ^ John , Rakeit ; Landladies - Mrs. 

26 27 

Moneywood and others that are nameless; Landlords - Guzzle 

28 
and his tribe; fhe characters of professional life ^Actors » 

29 30 31 

Men- of -Letters , Clergymen , Physicians , Lawyers32, and 

33 
Trading Justices # 

These latter three are Fielding's pet aversions • In "The 

Historical Register"^ he says, "lawyers are rogues, physicians, 

34 
'blockheads"^ and his zeal for Just administration of the law 

becomes in his last years almost an obsession. 

i 

All through his literary work, he attacks the self-seek- 
ing doctor, who stalks and talks through the pages of the three 
novels, parading his technical knowledge with many a Latin 
phrase, and exposing his lack of practical skill at every turn. 
Hoted examples are the long-winded doctor in "Tom Jones"®^, 
whose dying speech runs uninterruptedly for two and one-half 



15» Love in Several Masks. 16. The Universal Gallant. 17. The 
Temple Beau. 18. The Universal Gallant. 19. Pasquin. 20. Love 
in Several Masks. 21. The Miser. 22# The Intriguing Chamber- 
maid. 23. The Letter-Writer. 24. The Modern Husband. 25. TlB 
Intriguing Chambermaid. 26. The Author's Farce. 27. Don 
Quixote in England. 28;* The Actor's Farce, Tom Thumb, Pasquin, 
The Historical Register. 29. Ibid. 30. The Grub Street Opera, 
The Historical Register. 31. The Mock Doctor, The Miser, Don 
Quixote in England, Pasquin, The Historical Register. 32. The 
Miser, The Old Han Taught Wisdom, The Historical Register, Don 
Quixote in England. 33. The Coffee-House Politician. 

34. I-l. 

35. V.7-223,234; 1-9; I-IO; II-9; V-1; VII-13; VIII-3* 
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pages, and continues for a page after that; the incompetent and Int 
human doctors in "Joseph Andrew* s**'^^ "Tom Jones? and "Amelia"^ 
who refase to render service until sure of pay, and leave their 

patients to suffer while they carry on learned controversies. 

4 
The Political Apotheeary in the Man of the Hill story has his 

prototype in the Coffee-House Politician, who in turn, finds his 

in Addison's "Upholsterer." 

To the lawyer who uses his knowledge of technicalities to 

embroil his fellows in civil conflict. Fielding is merciless. 

In his earliest dramas are found scathing references; In "The 

Author's Farce? he has Charon to say: "I believe I have room 

for you, unless you are a lawyer. Hell is too full of them 

5 
already? His portrayal of the lawyer in the coach scene in 

"Joseph Andrews" and the initial chapter on the type are world 

famous; 7 while the iniquitous Ifurphy in "Amelia" is one of the 

few instances wherein Fielding, through his satiric zeal, has 

"o'er-shot himself? Murphy is too bad even for a lawyer. 

Corrupt magistrates everywhere abound, from earliest play 



1. 1-14-73; 1-14- 

2. VII-13; VIII-3. 

3. 1-9-181; V-l-e; VII-5. 

4. Tom Jones VIII-14. 

5. VIII-2-169. 

6; 1-12-40, 43, 44. Others: II-5; IV-3; IV-5. 

?• III-1-32 

8. 1-10-63; III-5; etc. 
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to latest novel, exhibiting all degrees from the blundering inoom- 
petents of "Joseph Andrews""^ and •'Tom Jones" to the trading 
justioes ^ of Amelia « of whom one Thrasher is the most renowned. 
As a forerunner to these « Sancho's "I am in England where no one 
is above the law?^ is delicious. Contrast with this, the in- 
equalities of the law as shown in "Amelia** 1-4, and ZII-5, and 
the fine saroasm in **Tom Jones? TI-*S-324: ** Justice of peace, 

indeed? says Mrs. Western, **do you imagine any such event can 

5 
arise to a woman of figure in a civilised nation?*^ Fielding's 

thorough knowledge of the law and his long, efficient, and devoted 
service as a London magistrate give to these citations peculiar 
weight* 

Aside from the method of presentation and these types of 
social satire; the dramas yield little in the way of character- 
ization to the novels; yet it is significant to note that when 
Fielding began writing plays, the stage heroines were Clelias, 
Cleopaf^as, Astraeas; and that he gave to it healthy, robust, 
English girls — Dorothea, Hilarety Harriet® and Clarinda^ who 

^- II-ll, 

2. 1-7 

3. 1-2 Others: Tom Jones II-7-25; Joseph Andrews II-2 
4* Don Quixote in England 1-1-59. 

5- XV-6-324 

6« Don Quixote in England. 

7. The Coffee-House Politician. 

8. The Miser. 

9. The Universal Gallant. 
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prefigure the charming Sophia; and also three all-enduring, all- 

1 2 

forgiving English wives m Bellaria, Mrs. Bellament , and Lady 

3 
Baffler - who in this feature only, suggest that '^pattern of her 

sex", Amelia. But Fielding's genius was masculine, marked by 

truth, force, and spirit* In his portrayal of young men in 

these light farces, he shows a progression from the thoughtless 

dissipation of Valentine, the more manly spirit • if more violent— 

conduct of Ramble ,- to the active, genteel, but too good-natured 

Gaylove, who is certainly the initial sketch of the "gallant, 

handsome, but too «• human Tom Jones". 

It falls within the province of this thesis to discuss 
Fielding's characterization only in so far as it shows the rela- 
tion of his work in the drama to the novel and its beginnings. 

Fielding's conception and creation of character and his revela- 
tion of motive through action is something far transcending stage- 
tricks or mere devices of art. Like Lesage and Dumas, he carried 
over into the novel the largeness of conception and the liberal 
humanity that had never found adequate expression in the earlier 
art. Opportunity now offered for a more leisurely and intimate 
character-unfolding, and for greater by-play of reflection and 
comment. His unerring insight into motive, his broad and deep 

knowledge of human nature and his clear appreciation of its 

1. The Temple Beau. 

2t The Modern Husband. (Many incidents are repeated from this ploy*) 

Z. The Universal Gallant. 
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flnenees and its frailties, have given to the world oharaoters 
that for reality and variety surpass all save Shakespeare's alone. 

" Tom Jones " Sets the Horm for the Novel . 

In "Joseph Andrews", Fielding had proved his power of char- 
acterization, hut his narrative method was still doubtful and un- 
certain. With "Tom Jones" came the perfected p3fln —character, 
plot, setting - the three essential elements of the novel, all 
completed* In plot thsre is a great gain in economy and order: 
the episodes are eliminated or made to hear some relation, how- 
ever slight, to the theme; the secret of Jones's hirth is the mo- 
tivating thread upon which incidents are strung; preparation, su3k 
prise, and suspense are handled with Sophoclean force* Fielding's 
keen dramatic sense has triumphed over the loose plot structure 
of the old romances - the norm for plot construction in th9 novel 
is set for all time: (1) Persistent point of view; (2) Clear un- 
broken motivation; (3) Constant convergence of all action toward 
a catastrophe; (4) Omission of non-essentials, and the proper 
emphasis upon those recorded. 

Fielding's immediate successors, Smollett and Steele, did 
not follow this close plot structure, but it has been followed 
by every great novelist since. In "Pamela", Richardson had cre- 
ated the subjective novel of character; in "Joseph Andrews", 
Fielding had created the objective novel of incident; but in 
"Tom Jones" • with its casual interplay of character and plot, 



1. Whitcomb: The Study of a Hovel, p. 73. 



. I 
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axid its thesis of "what a man is not Khat he does" •» the novel of 
mingled character and Incident came into being* Acoordii^ to 
the best critics, "Tom Jones" is "the earliest definite authori- 
tative manifestation of the modern novel"* 

In the matter of setting, "Tom Jones" is a great advance 
over "Joseph Andrews"; it becomes something more than a "local 

habitation and a name"* "Joseph Andrews" is the "joyous epic 

£ 

of the highway"; but "Tom Jones" leads us through gardens, or- 
chards, woods, and commons, and along the banks of "the sweetly 
wlndin;; Stour". It still retains the sta/c>e idea of being simply 
a background against which to set the action, but it is nor, with 
this second rustic novel, completely swung from the close, pol- 
luted air of the London drawing-room and play-house, to the great 
good out-of-doors. This open air atmosphere is one of the most 
significant characteristics of Fielding's novels, and it is like- 
wise observable of his plays. The tendency of Fieldipg as play- 
wright and novelist to set his action in a buoyant, out-of-doors 

3 
atmosphere, to sweep his novels with a sort of country breeziness 

has been remarked by all critics and notably by Coleridge* Early 

in his literary life he states his preference for the country in 

unmistakable terms: 

n Austin Dobson: Fielding* E* LI. L* p* 189. 

Also - Raleigh, Whit comb. Mat thews. Bur ton. Home. 
£• Godden: Hexiry Fielding. A Memoir, p* 136. 
3* Mock Doctor, Don Quixote in England, Old Man Taught New 

Wisdom, Joseph Andrews, Tom Jones, Amelia* 
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"I hate the town, and all the ways; 
Rldottoe, Operas and Flays; 
The Ball, the Ring, the Mall, the Court; 
Whereyer the Beau-mond resort. 

^r ^r ^r ^r ^ ^F 

All Coffee-Houses, and their Praters;^ 

All Courts of Justice, and Debaters; 

All Taverns, and the Sots within 'em; 

1 



All Bubbles, and the Rogues that skin 'eixi.^ 
This In 1730 was rank heresy. It was a mark of fine breeding 
to scout all things rustic; nothing was of worth that was outside of 
the city of London; and the belated country<-squire was the legitimate 
butt of the practical jokes of the Uohawks and young-bloods about 
Town. He was brave. Indeed, who declared any such doctrine, yet 
Fleldlxig continued to p:coclalm it through many of his plays and aU 
of his great novels. Certain it is that "Joseph Andrews" and "Tom 

Jones" are series of scenes that shift on the open road, or through 

2 

the fields from one country inn to another - a kitchen brawl in this 

3 4 

one , a philosophical dissertation in that , with trouble always at the 

5 
time of reckoning; and then off on the road again or 'cross country 

6 
after the hounds. 

1. Fielding: Advice to the Nymphs of New L~m. 1730. ^^ 

Reference taken from Sodden" s Henry Fielding'. 

2. Tom Jones- 711-13; VIII-3-.7.8-9> 2-7-9; 211-7. 

S Joseph Andrews. 1-13-14; 11-3. 
: Ibid. II-5; III-9. 

Tom Jones. VI-4i y':9.^ ,« ^^ -.« m t ^tt » 

4. Joseph Andrews. t-i4;^l-17; 11-17. Tom Jones. XII-7. 

5. Joseph Andrews. I-16;II-2. 

6. Ibid. III-6-278, 284. Tom Jones. IV-13. 
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Aocordlng to Thackeray, Fielding's ^genius had been nursed 

upon sack-posset", and his "muse had sung * * * in tavern cho- 

1 
ruses" • However that may be, the clean, good country air that 

breathes through his stories sweeps away much that otherwise would 

be objectionable. 

It may be to the point to remark here that though Fielding's 
country squires are hard drinkers, and his "low" characters much 
given over to the bottle, his heroes are notably temperate men in 
a very intemperate age. Tom Jones's one lapse is made to have all 
the force of a sermon by the dire results that ensue. The real 
sermon from the text taken from ABschines - "Drunkenness shows the 
mind of the man, as a mirror reflects his person"^* is quite un<- 
neoessary. The same thesis is demonstrated in "Don Quixote in 
England", III. -14.^ 

But to return to the discussion in hand, Fielding's choice of 
setting was not for the country inns alone; it arose from a health- 
ful preference inherent in the man; "Who caa describe the pleas- 
ures which the morning air gives to one in perfedt health; the flow 
of the spirits which spring up from exercises; the delights which 
the parents feel from the prattle of innocent follies of their chil- 
dren; the Joy with which the tender smile of a wife Inspires a 
husband; or, lastly, the cheerful solid comfort which a fond couple 

1. Thackeray: English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century. p# 21E. 

2. Tom Jones. V-9* 

3* The drunkenness of Squire Badger reveals his innate coarseness* 
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enjoy in eachl'other's ocmversatlon. - All these pleasures^ and 
every other of which our situation was capable, we tasted In 
the highest degree " 



• 



Thls^ and the frequent reference to the "pleasant banks of 
the sweetly winding Stour", attest to the poet In fielding, 
which he Is usually at great pains to disguise under rough buf- 
foonery and stinging satire* All of which goes to prove that 
the enveloping atmosphere of Fielding's novels is not an acci- 
dent, but that it arises from something inherent in the man* 
It is felt in his earliest work; it permeates his light farces; 
and it remains one of the most distinguishing features of his 
novels* 

Incorporation into the Hovel s of Ifaterials from the Plays . 
How for the gatherizig up of a few isolated details: 
yielding frankly incorporated into his novels anything from the 
early plays that would serve his purpose. Ifany instances have 
already been noted under the discussion of characterisation* 
Whole situations have likewise been transferred and developed, 
and much of the clever phrasing of the novels harks back to the 
witty dialogue of the best comedies* 

The whole theme of ''Joseph Andrews" and the Lady Bellaston 
Incident find themselvew well outlined by John's picture of high 

1^ Amelia. III-12-163; 1-4; I-7-166. Description of life in 

the country* 

Tom Jones* VI-6; VII*40* 

Don Quixote in England* 1*1-63* 
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« 

life In'TJon Quixote in England*; "Who'd maxry." saye Squire 
Badger, "when my lord John says here in town a mm may 

have your great sort of ladies » only for the wearing of a bro- 

1 
oade ooat» telling a half-a-dozen lies, and making a low bow." 

While "Mies Luoy in Town", written in 1740, has for its hero 

a "handsome footman" who behaves very well, indeed, to a wife 

2 
that is "no better than she should be". He says to Lord Baw- 

ble: "Fortune whioh made me poor made me a servant; but nature 

which made me an Bnglishman, preserved me from being a slave. 

I have as good a right to the little I claim as the proudest 

peer hath to his greatest possessions; and whilst I am able, I 

Z 

will defend it." 

» » 

Here are the germs, at least, of a "Joseph Andrewd^. "Tom 

Jones" has borrowed freely in situation, treatment, and phrasing, 

4 

from "The Miser". Harriet is rescued from drowning by Clermont. 

Her father is very grateful and grants him appreciable favor, 
but he is enraged when the young man falls in love with his 
daughter. The scene between Harriet and her father, like the 
similar one in "Don Quixote in England", prefigures the scene 
between Squire Western and Sophia, but, like it also, it falls 
below the latter in color and treatment. The love scenes be* 
tween Clermont and Harriet are very like in phrasing to the 



1. Don Quixote in England. III-4-100. 

Z. Joseph Andrews. 1-6-16. 

3. Miss Lucy in Town. p. 285. „^^ ^ 

4. The Miser. 1-9. Tom Jones. VII-9. 
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similar scenes In '^Tom Jones'*, Interspersed as they are with • 
"Generous Creature i", "Thou kindest lovely Creature 1", "Thou 

art too bounteous!", "Honest Creature J", "hut if to love, to 

1 
doat on you more than life itself/' etc. 

"Amelia" is full of incidents repeated from the plays* 
The theme, the need of political refozm in government and es- 
pecially in prisons, had been treated in many ways; Fielding 

drew freely upon them all, but more particularly upon "The 

2 3 

Coffee-House Politician" • The prison scene between Captain 

Boolh and Bondum in which the methods of Grub Street are ez- 

4 
posed, and the scene in which the Captain displays his scholar 

ship are taken from "The Author's Farce"* The tone, the treat- 
ment of the heroine, and details of social intrigue are taken 
over from "The Modern Husband"; the warm attack on duelling is 
shadowed forth in "The Temple Beau". 

Thus, these early light plays furnished hints and material 
for the novels that came out of the maturity of his power* 



1* 1-4. 

2. II-l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 

Z. YIII-2--169, 170* 

4# YIII-5-183,191* 



» 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ConoluBJon ^ 

A survey of thm fitote set forth in the preyious ohapter 
shows olearly that the work of Henry fielding, dramatist, in 
the ripe maturity of his life, with his intimate and varied 
knowledge of the world, his large vision, and his trained 
teohnio, established the form, and fixed the field and soope 
of the novel. 

As to Tormt Henry Yielding, praotioal dramatist, enter- 
ing the field of the novel at its inoipienoy, oarried over in- 
to the new work prinoiples of oonstruotion and tricks of stagp - 
craft flrom the old; hut he modified, developed and enlarged 
these to meet the requirements of the new audience •* a change 
fjrom spectators to readers - the new form becoming a combination 
of the actor's art and the art of the narrator* By the force 
of his genius and by reason of his signal achievement in the 
new field, he established the norm of the novel in the settiig . 
character > and plot . With the exception of Yielding 's im- 
mediate successors, Smollett and Sterne, all great novelists 
have followed this model. 

For years after the inception, the novel made no great 
advances in the technic or conception. In the hands of lesser 
geniuses, it continued to be wrought out after the manner 
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of the play. Stock characters moved through a stage world 
as detached from the world of men as ll • the theater* The 
interrelation of nature and man was as yet unknown* Out-of«» 
door nature was still simply scenery against which to set the 
dramatic action. Appreciation of nature for its own account 
had not yet come^ and the recognition of nature as a shaping 
force in human nature was far in the future. When it did come 
in the novels it came from France with Rousseau's "New Heloise," 
and Bemadin de Pierre's "Paul and Virginia." After these 
productions, setting became a something inherent in the situ- 
ation not to be produced in a play house. 

As to Scope: Yielding 's broad humanity » and sympathy for 
the unfortunate t set the novel in the democratic trend that 
has made it the most comprehensive form of literature. After 
a series of futile attenqpts^ the drama had failed to meet the 
demand made by the new emotional awakening, the new sympathy 
with fellow man, and the new appreciation of the worth of the 
individual. It had accordingly declined and been supplanted 
by the novel, embracing all mankind in its scope, but centered 
upon the average man in the world of simple human nature. It 
is significant to note that when the drama did revive in the 
latter part of the centuiry, it made an effort to satisfy this 
same demand* Goldsmith was severely reprimanded for the tavern 
•scenes in "She Stoops to Conquer" - "too low even tor a farce." 
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The scenes referred to have in them an almost Shakespearean 
return to the common people* 

Even in the hands of a master^ the drama could never be 
made so all- inclusive as the novel. With the complete revolu** 
tion of dramaturgy by Ibsen and the modem dramatists, the 
stage has become democratic and realistic; it is liberated and 
modernized but it still has limitations that inhere in the 
very nature of the theatre itself. The play is so restricted 
by time and place that only the significant moments can be se- 
lected for presentation, and only such personages as li^ll make 
an immediate appeal, all the infinite interplay of character 
and incident, being necessarily subordinated to the scenjg s a 
faire_> The average life of the average man is not dramatic, 
but in the hands of the novelist with leisurely unfoldment, and 
psychologized or objective method, it can be made intensely in- 
teresting; it becomes interpretative of all life, and peculiarly 
of self. 

As to Field: Fielding's penetrating humor, his sincerity 
of motive, his clear- eyed observation, operating through the 
objective fflithbd of the dramatist, fixed the field of the novel 
in realism, in as much as, it mtust tell the truth about life. 
This Fielding did uncompromisingly, meeting the issues of life 
without flinching and offering an honest solution. Tom Jones, 
as coBtditioned by birth and by environment, is set forth la 
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accord with the spirit of modern philosophy - man not wholly a 
master of his fate, but hedged in and driven by circumstances* 
It came as a direct response to the new "return to nature". 
The manifest success of this hook, with its faithful and ade- 
quate portrayal of the life of the times, set the seal of real- 
ism and democracy upon the novel and made it, in a very spec ja 1 
sense, the reflex of contemporary life and manners* All lit- 
erary forms reflect the spirit of the age, but Robiati calls 
the novel "that form of art which most resembles the time in 
which it was produced"* Walter Raleigh says that whatever else 

may be said of the origin of the novel " it springs directly 

2 
from the life of the times"* Brander Matthews, Dawson, 

Whitcomb, Home, Porsythe, and other critics in the field, 
agree that the novel has come to be a highly specialized ex- 
pression of contemporary life. Dr. Richard Burton stating 
that, "The novel has become in some sort a special modern 
mode of expression and opinion, truly reflecting the Zeit- 
geist."* 

With the completion of Fielding's "Amelia", the novel had 
already become a study of contemporary society, presenting av- 
erage humanity, in its infinite social relations, with the pe- 
oullar emphasis placed upon the love passion. 



1. Cited from Whitcomb's "The Study of a Novel", p. 195. 
"• "The English Novel", p. 108. 

3. Brander Matthews Horne. 
Whitcomh: The Study of a Novel. 

4. Leotures on the Novel, 1910. 
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This new literary form had oome into being in the middle 
of the eighteenth oentxiry^ beoanse the drama^ the preralling 
form of oreatlTe art, had failed to meet the demand made upon 
it by the newly awakened emotional life, the new spirit of 
demooracy, and the new and dominating spirit of the age* The 
field and scope of the new form had been temporarily determine 
ed by the nature of the demand; its form largely molded upon 
the principles of the drama. This form, this field, this scope 
were fixed by the compelling genius and the masterful and spirit* 
ed wsrk of Henry Fielding, ezdramatist, and "Father of the 
Snglish VoTel." 



i 
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Henry Pielding, born at Sharpham Park, near Glastonbury, 
April 22, 1707; died at Lisbon, Portugal, October 8, 1754. 
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